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THE FIELD PUBLIC 
RELATIONS ADVANCING. 


NOW YOU CAN TOO. 


Would you like advance your career public relations? Transition into this 
exciting and expanding field from another profession such finance, journalism, 
law marketing? Then discover Quinnipiac University’s new master science 
public relations. This full-time program with part-time option prepares 
graduates for jobs the corporate, nonprofit and government worlds. 
Highlights include: 


The ability specialize specific areas like international, investor healtheare 
Highly qualified full-time faculty 

Networking and professional development opportunities 

State-of-the-art facilities with access the latest technologies and research capabilities 

unique curriculum focused professional practice public relations 


find out more about this exciting opportunity advance your 
career, visit www.quinnipiac.edu/gradadmission. 
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that help CHANGE 
journalism? 
910,000 Prize 


J-Lab: The Institute for Interactive Journalism 
will award four women-led projects $12,000 
each in start-up funding. 


JISTINCTION AwWwaras We will fund individuals with original ideas to 
create new Web sites, mobile news services or 
other journalistic ideas that offer interactive 
opportunities to engage, inspire and 


improve news and information in a geographiq 


community or a community of interest. 


For more information visit: 
www.newmediawomen.org 


Funded by the McCormick Foundation 
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SHANNON STAPLETON / REUTERS / CORBIS 


worried man the raincoat above one some 15.3 million Ameri- 

cans who were out work December, according the Bureau Labor 

Statistics. That number fell January, but not far enough. The army 
the unempioyed weighs down economy straining put terrible recession 
the rearview mirror. That recession was given birth the housing crisis the 
watch previous president, but after year office, the Obama administration 
owns it, giving rise complex policy challenges that are further complicated 
the upcoming political season. don’t need mediocre press this juncture; 
need great one, capable clarifying the complexities. far, not good. 
point, for example, the weak job done many quarters the health- 
care-reform debate, which Trudy Lieberman explores page 15. And 
also point business press that too often delivers detailed action without the 
context required give meaning. review Too Big Fail New York 
Times reporter Andrew Ross Sorkin page 55, Dean Starkman touches 
the price access journalism. This kind reporting that can have value, 
but times like these, the cost can high. hope you enjoy the issue. 


Tough times Eric Lipps, fifty- 
two, waits line job fair 

New York City December 
2009. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Unconquered 


grassroots effort keep journalism’s mission alive 


late October 2005, Dan Grech returned home Miami after 
two months spent covering the aftermath Hurricane Katrina 
for public radio’s Marketplace—just time for Hurricane Wilma’s 
arrival south Florida. slept the floor his office, and when 
finally reached his apartment was uninhabitable—an indus- 
trial air-conditioner from adjacent building had been blown 
through his roof. was eighteen months before could move 


back in. Grech went from covering the storm victims being 
victim himself. “That transformed me, professionally and 
personally,” says. 

Grech, who now radio-news director for The Miami 
Herald’s broadcast operation, felt profound sense pow- 
erlessness, and struggled with the notion that, compared 
the people he’d met who had lost everything, had little 
complain about. December that year, attended 
conference New Orleans, organized the Dart Center for 
Journalism Trauma, for journalists who were victims 
Katrina. There, says, discovered “vocabulary” for what 
was experiencing. 2008, got Ochberg Fellowship 
the Dart Center, which think tank for journalists who 
cover violence and tragedy, and heard expert from the 
Yale medical school the neurobiology post-traumatic 
stress disorder discuss how one way people who have suf- 
fered trauma can build resilience through peer group. 
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realized had been lacking that,” Grech 
says. was one-man bureau; was 
professionally isolated.” 

Grech wanted way sustain the 
peer group found the center, and 
also saw similarities between the 
trauma that reporters experience cover- 
ing disasters and the broader, financial 
and mission-related trauma that ravages 
the news business. December 2008, 
Grech gathered twenty-five journalists 
from the Miami area friend’s condo 
to, Grech put it, “talk about why 
got into journalism the first place, and 
how can get back touch with that.” 
was the start Project Invictus. 

Since then, there have been six other 
meetings around the country, and sev- 
enth planned for the spring. Invictus 
was brought under the auspices the 
Dart Society, Ochberg alums, 
which provides modest funding. 

These are not bitch sessions. They are 
structured conversations that draw 
the principles “appreciative inquiry,” 
philosophy organizational develop- 
ment that uses inquiry help people 
and their organizations strengthen the 
most essential and effective aspects 
what they do. Invictus meetings are 
organized around three lines ques- 
tioning: What the past have you read 
seen done that moved you? How 
you maintain your sense mission 
and purpose when the industry 
turmoil? How can you imagine bet- 
ter future? “The goal,” says Grech, “is 
renew our sense strength and mission 
that can sustain ourselves this 
time transition and open the 
new opportunities that are emerging.” 

Those opportunities may not include journalism. 
meeting Atlanta, for instance, the group heard veteran 

investigative reporter been laid off describe his situ- 
ation, then brainstormed about what might do. “In five 
minutes this guy got 150 ideas,” says Grech. “He was hurting, 
and watched what felt like for him. was the ideas, but 
also the realization that fifteen people had his back.” 

The significance Invictus extends beyond support for 
beaten-down members tribe that has never been good 
self-care. has the potential important tool the 
effort ensure that the mission public-service journal- 
ism survives the transition. That, says Bruce Shapiro, the 
Dart Center’s executive director, perhaps more important 
than getting the revenue model right. “There has been great 
journalism done the past that didn’t make money,” says, 
“but there has never been great journalism done without 
conviction that what are doing important.” 


Illustration Biddy Maroney 
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LETTERS 


You Need Weatherman 
Charles Homans was close explain- 
ing the adversarial relationship between 
the meteorological community and cli- 
matologists, and the legitimacy me- 
teorologists’ concerns (“Hot 
January/February). 

Mathematical models are models, 
whether they are forecasting short- 
long-term phenomena. The further into 
the future time-dependent model looks, 
the less accurate its forecast, because er- 
rors from one iteration carry over the 
next, and there are always errors. The 
accuracy any model based two 
things: the soundness the code and 
the quality the inputs. Weather-fore- 
casting software has the benefit gath- 
ering highly accurate data from dozens 
sources and using code that con- 
stantly revised based known devia- 
tions from previous models. Even then, 
models fail regularly, and meteorologists 
rely great deal interpretive work 
and forecasting intuition. 

This may explain why meteorolo- 
gists are skeptical climatologists. 
Meteorologists (and engineers like me) 
use mathematical models daily and see 
firsthand what the real-world limita- 
tions are. Climatologists don’t. 

Climatologists are trying predict 
deviations multi-thousand-year cli- 
mactic cycles caused co2 and other 
greenhouse gases. Their inputs are 
based (with the exception the past 
150 years) primarily proxy data un- 
known accuracy. And since their models 
look time spans tens hundreds 
years, they get very little real-work feed- 
back compare their results to. This 
means that feedback loops, essential 
the completeness the model, cannot 
independently verified, and errors 
propagate throughout the model with 
unknown level bias. 

Michael Hanson 
Chicago, 


Charles Homans responds: Hanson 
right noting the difficulty using 
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Climate skeptics 
often conflate 
climate modeling 
with climatology 
whole. 


mathematical models predict the be- 
havior natural systems. Climatologists 
would acknowledge that the practice 
modeling future climate change less 
advanced than the practice model- 
ing the weather, and that climate mod- 
eling faces daunting constraints. But it’s 
wrong conflate the difficulties mod- 
eling weather with those modeling 
climate. The meteorologists’ project re- 
quires predicting specific events within 
weather systems, nearly impossible task 
given the sheer number variables and 
level chaos involved. The climatolo- 
gists’ aim, however, understand the 
broader contours system that tends 
toward equilibrium. Put less abstractly, 
much harder predict the day 
which individual person will die than 
predict the average life span 
person living given country. 

any case, climate skeptics often 
conflate climate modeling with clima- 


Send letters 
ietters@cjr.org 


tology whole. reality, the former 
just one piece much bigger puzzle, 
and the presence uncertainty the 
climate models doesn’t disprove the ex- 
istence climate change any more than 
the uncertainty meteorological mod- 
els disproves the existence tornadoes. 
While the limits modeling make for 
spirited debates about the degree and 
manner which climate change will 
affect the earth, they don’t call into ques- 
tion the fact that the climate chang- 
ing and human activity most likely 
responsible, idea which supported 
basic physics and abundant evidence 
from numerous disciplines. 


Critic’s Critique 

Reading with much interest Robert 
Sietsema’s article, “Everyone Eats...,” 
was struck errors that should 
corrected. wit: 

Andre Surmain was never the chef 
was the owner. The chef 
from day one was Andre Soltner. 

The New York Times did not try 
clone Gael Greene hiring because 
wrote The Seducer’s Cookbook. fact, 
that proved hitch. They debated about 
hiring because some there thought 
the book unseemly. 

states that Ruth Reichl gave Chi- 
nese restaurants status they never 
before enjoyed from Times critics. Really? 
Craig Claiborne gave the highest four-star 
rating Shun Lee Dynasty and three 
several other Chinese restaurants, say 
nothing several respectable two-star 
ratings. Raymond Sokolov gave four stars 
Hunan with many other threes and 
twos. John Canaday the 1976 guide 
lists four three-star Chinese restaurants, 
and gave many threes well. 

was not the only one—or the 
first—to effect disguises. wore wigs 
1976; Bryan Miller grew beard, etc. 

also implies that “preview meals” 
have become standard way for crit- 
ics judge. But cannot imagine that 
any true critic working for major New 
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York publication would authentic 

review the basis such event. 
Finally, the article doesn’t answer the 

cover tease why you can’t restau- 

rant critic. Indeed, light Sietsema’s 

assessment the new importance 

blogs, seems anyone can restau- 

rant critic, whether good bad. 

Mimi Sheraton 

New York, 


Robert Sietsema responds: Ms. Sheraton, 
I’m grateful for your correction 

regards Andre Surmain; was indeed 

the owner Lutéce, and not the chef- 
owner. With the rest your complaints, 
must politely take exception. stand 
analysis that you were selected, 

part, Times restaurant critic because 

written The Seducer’s Cookbook 

and thus had slightly risqué air about 
you. believe Ruth Reichl elevated the 

status Chinese restaurants town 
seeking out ones Chinatown rather 
than being content with those more 

assimilated examples midtown. Bryan 

Miller said much his quote. Glad 

hear that you and Miller occasionally 
donned wigs facial hair, but beard 

wig not disguise make—Reichl 

reports having undergone the hours- 
long application makeup, clothes, and 

wigs, which altered her appearance sig- 
nificantly. regard the contemporary 
practices used many bloggers and crit- 
ics get the jump the competition, 
you and are agreement that dam- 
ages the credibility the critics, which 

the whole point piece. 


Correction 

Charles Homans’s article “Hot Air” 
stated that percent survey respon- 
dents agreed with the statement that 
global warming was “the greatest scam 
history.” The statement they agreed 
with was: “global warming scam.” 
regret the error. 


MAJOR FUNDERS The Atlantic Philanthropies, 
Cabot Family Trust, Carnegie Corporation 
New York, Ford Foundation, Kingsford 
Capital Management LLC, John and James 
Knight Foundation, Joan Konner, David 
Laventhol, The John and Catherine 

MacArthur Foundation, Open Society 
Institute, James Ottaway Jr., Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, Rockefeller Family Fund, 
Winokur Family Fund, and others. also 
receives generous support from its readers. 


NOTES FROM OUR ONLINE READERS 


JANUARY, MEGAN GARBER WROTE ABOUT PAIGE WILLIAMS’S ATTEMPT 
crowd-source the funding long-form magazine piece—after the piece 
had already been reported and written. Several commenters weighed in: 


Paige Williams...set out and followed her bliss. And that’s all fine and good ex- 
cept she wants continue both her accumulation (of mainstream awards, rec- 
ognition, etc.—and, oh, yes, money) while going commando. 

Far from seeming like progressive “solution,” Williams’s gambit, though 
practical one level, reeks certain cluelessness. She went out and reported 
her story without contract. Lesson learned—but don’t foist bad judgment 
your depleted checking account the rest us. The writer hasn’t lost her job, 
isn’t the verge (fill current disaster), she’s just little poorer for the ex- 
perience. And keen advertising her stupidity. —Brad 


Wow, quite the harsh bunch critics here the comments! say bravo for Paige 
for giving this funding experiment shot. find the criticism—that since bunch 
established publishers rejected her story, must not that great—to 
false assumption. How many publishers rejected Rowling? 

couple quick points retrospective funding: 

It’s probably dangerous route other than for writers with very big reputa- 
tions. suspect that Thomas Friedman would make decent living quit The 
New York Times and continued writing independently using the retrospective 
funding model (and other revenue sources like his books, speaking gigs, etc.). 

More likely, the power the network when applied retrospective funding 
will generate more revenue for quality writers. 

Traditional publishers can’t afford much for staff freelancers these days. 
What the hell’s wrong with trying new experiments crowd-funding that the 
Internet affords way target our stories those most interested the 
topic? What would have been absurd strategy for attracting money pre-dig- 
ital days has potential now. —Steve Outing 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


WRITE, $3.83 TRILLION FEDERAL BUDGET PROPOSAL THE NEWS. 
Deficit hawks note would take $1.27 trillion less than spends. They 
see icebergs. Others say iceberg already hit, and that economy 
with recession-blown hole it, short-term deficit proper. 

The debate requires clear reporting. Indeed, the financial crisis pres- 
ents opportunity help Americans better understand the national 
conversation about the economy and its nervous system, the financial sec- 
tor, well fiscal policy and the government’s role. But taking broad 
view—including linking policies long-term consequences—is hard for 
journalists, especially with news outlets stretched the limit. 

We’d like help, and we’re pleased announce the appointment 
Holly Yeager first Peterson Fellow. created the fellowship— 
funded the Peter Peterson Foundation—to encourage that long view. 
Yeager Washington journalist who has written about policy, politics, 
the media, national security, and culture for nearly two decades, mostly 
for The Financial Times. Her work will appear our busi- 
ness desk (The Audit) and our politics and policy desk (Campaign Desk). 

Speaking Campaign Desk, want take moment salute the editor 
who helped launch it, Steve Lovelady, who died cancer January sixty-six. 
Steve’s editing was key factor the Philadelphia Inquirer’s string Pulitzer 
Prizes during his great run there, from 1972 1996. hired him 2004, hoping 
he’d help use the power and speed the Web critique the coverage that 
year’s presidential race. did wonderful job. Liz Cox Barrett put it, 
“Lovelady embraced the Campaign Desk adventure with equal parts purpose and 
fun, inspiring the same his reporters.” Rest peace, Steve. —Mike Hoyt 
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the footage gave Norwegian 
viewers rare glimpse 


too much for editors Dag- 
bladet, the nation’s third- 


editorial, the paper called 

the decision release the 

footage “distasteful.” Two 

days later, Anne Aasheim, 

then Dagbladet’s editor-in- 

chief, repeated the argu- 

ment talk show: find 

uncomfortable, first all, 

that the military, which con- 

trols news dissemination 

Afghanistan, even let this 

through. think everyone 

feels discomfort when they 

hear ‘delicious’ while the 

grenades are falling.” 

The critique was not 
widely shared the media. 
“War not tea party,” 
says Per Edgar Kokkvold, 
secretary general the Nor- 
wegian Press Association. 

While the footage may have 
been “uncomfortable,” 
presented realistic picture 


Too uch Information? what going on.” And 


reversal the customary 
New Year’s Eve northern Afghanistan. helmet-mounted battle lines between the mili- 
eras, was journalistic gold tary and the press, Norway’s 
for cash-strapped Norwegian new defense minister, Grete 
route meet with village leader chat newsrooms—and also fodder Faremo, used the episode 
for debate about how open tout her policy openness. 


the press, and the government, “If the goal more transpar- 
request Afghan authorities. Suddenly, should when comes ency, then people have 


the soldiers are ambushed from three sides. the realities of war. | deal with the reality they 
New Year’s Day, see. People wanted more 


Helskog, correspon- information about Norwe- 


War stories Norwegian soldier the skirmish that kicked controversy back home. 
watch the ‘Delicious!’ video, 


small group Norwegian soldiers 


about the local security situation, the 


The tense skirmish that follows lasts seven 


hours, finally ending when the Norwegians dent for Tv2, the largest pri- gian efforts Afghanistan,” 
detonate grenade over the enemy positions. she said. 

Norway, learned about the though, this 

‘Ah! Delicious!” says one the soldiers. video from military source case blurs the line be- 

American news consumers, this and persuaded defense of- tween transparency and 
episode may not seem extraor dinary. But ficials release the uncut propaganda. “We used 

video. When aired that anation peace, who 

video footage the battle, caught tape night the evening news, proudly sent our troops 
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serve with blue hats under 
the U.N.,” says Jan-Erik 
Smilden, senior foreign cor- 
respondent for Dagbladet. 
Both Norway’s commitment 
five hundred soldiers 
Afghanistan and the 
military’s readiness share 
the footage the battle, 
worries, are part push 
establish more macho, 
image the mili- 
tary. Meanwhile, Dagbladet’s 
acting editor-in-chief, Lars 
Helle (Aasheim resigned 
January 21), says the 
editorial was not call for 
the Defense Department 
censor information. But he, 
too, questioned Faremo’s 
approach. “If the military 
wanted sympathy for the 
work they Afghanistan, 
this was not the way it.” 
The debate part 
broader discussion over 
the media’s commitment 
covering the conflict. While 
Dagbladet and regularly 
send reporters Afghani- 
stan, and there’s one Norwe- 
gian freelancer permanently 
Kabul, none the seven 
global correspondents 
NRK, Norway’s public broad- 
casting service, cover the 
war continuously. “Norway 
fighting war foreign 
soil, and there hardly 
Norwegian reporter sight,” 
says Helskog. that context, 
says, the battle footage 
was opportunity that 
couldn’t passed up. “It 
not our job window-dress 
something,” says Helskog. 
“We should give correct 
and comprehensive picture 
the events.” 
—Lene Johansen 


Illustration Jacqui Oakley 


‘For every James O’Keefe, there are fifty serious journalists 
coming out these programs.’—Sarah Longwell, speaking about 


initiatives that support conservative campus publications, quoted 


The Washington Independent 


Carlson 
Calling 
JANUARY, TUCKER CARL- 
son, the conservative former 
Crossfire host, launched The 
Daily Caller, D.C.-based site 
that covers government and 
politics. Last month, Carlson 
spoke about the venture 
with assistant 
editor Greg 
longer version can 

found http;// 


What space are you 
filling the journal- 
istic ecosystem? 

The space that 
reporters who are 
now working public 
relations firms for the 
Obama administration used 
occupy. The business has 
been decimated, and people 

know well and respect have 
given up. try not judge 
other people’s career choices, 
but that says something 
pretty sad about the state 
journalism, and just think 
that would good have 
more reporters covering 
government and politics. 


didn’t hear the words “con- 
servative” “right-wing.” 
politics are relatively well 
known, but this site not 
pure distillation poli- 
tics. views are not inter- 
esting enough sustain the 
company building. This 
for-profit enterprise, and 
our view that people want 
reliable information they’re 


not getting other places. 
that’s right-wing, the world 
has turned upside down. 


Reporting great, but it’s 
expensive. 

The other option gathering 
lots previously reported 
facts and putting them ina 
certain order with entertain- 


ing headlines, and Drudge 
does that better than will 
ever it. You need bring 
something different. got 
three million bucks start, 
and our feeling should 
spend it. We’re going 
hard can, and either 
succeed fail. don’t want 
preside over mediocre 
Web site for the next ten 
years. And either 
failure, and that will really 
clear within year eigh- 
teen months. 


Yesterday the big story was 
the White House budget 
announcement. Huffington 
Post ran the story; you 
had staff-written story. 
Why allocate resources 
day-one story that’s avail- 
able other 


HARD NUMBERS 


related stories produced 


The Baltimore Sun during 
week 1991 when Maryland 
lawmakers were grappling with 
for deep cuts 


number budget- 

related stories—six 
print, six online—produced 
the Sun during comparable 
week 2009 (overall, the 
produced percent 
fewer stories 2009 than 
1991) 


total budget-related 

stories, across all 
Baltimore-area media, that 
provided “significant new 
information” during that same 
week 2009; those, six 
were produced the Sun 


1.97 billion 


amount subsidies, expressed 
2009 dollars, provided 

the U.S. Postal Service 

via discounted rates 
newspapers and magazines 
1967; 2006, the figure had 
shrunk $288 million 


900 million 


approximate annual revenue, 
current dollars, forgone 
federal and state governments 
due tax breaks for news 
publishers 


number Web-only 

subscriptions sold 
week, the three months after 
the site moved behind pay 
wall October 2009 


percent decline unique 
local monthly visitors the 
site, most whom had access 
virtue their subscriptions 
Cablevision the print 
edition Newsday, between 
December 2008 and December 
2009 


Pew Project for Excellence in 
Journalism, usc Annenberg School for 
Communication & Journalism, New 
York Observer, CiR.org 
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Because we’re three weeks 
old, and it’s important es- 
tablish that actually cover 
the news. It’s important 
just make that statement, 
that the main stories our 
site are written people 
who work here. And the 
course putting together 
that story, our reporter 
different people and deep- 
ening his pool sources. 
Knowing lot people, 
knowing exactly who talk 
about what percent 
journalism. it’s very 
much worth doing. 


Any early surprises? 

The main surprise how re- 
ally, really nice everyone has 
been us. I’m talking very 
specifically about the Web 
Politico, Huff- 
ington Post, Politics Daily, 
Slate. I’m doing weekly 
debate with David Plotz 
Slate. Slate’s been around 
long time; they don’t need 
our help. That’s what we’ve 
seen from almost everyone, 
including people with whom 
don’t share single political 
belief. And I’m just grateful 
for that. enjoy political de- 
bate, but I’m not interested 
being war with people. 


Press 
Crimes? 


NOVEMBER 20, 1991, 
Serbia’s newspapers and 


stations picked startling 


report: forty-one Serbian 
children had been massacred 
school near the Croatian 
town Vukovar. 

The allegation was plausi- 
ble; Croats and Serbs that 
ethnically mixed commu- 
nity had been fighting since 
June, when Croatia moved 
secede from Yugoslavia. 

was also false: subsequent 
reporting showed that 
Serbian photographer had 
fabricated the claim. But 
the media spread the report, 
Serbian militias killed some 
260 mostly Croatian civilians 
Vukovar. 

It’s pattern that played 
out all too often during the 
break-up Yugoslavia, when 
the region’s press outlets, 
affiliated with warring ethnic 
groups, fueled the violence 
rather than holding its per- 
petrators accountable. While 
Serbian forces engaged 
campaign ethnic cleansing, 
war coverage from Croatia, 
Bosnia, and Kosovo regularly 
dehumanized non-Serbs, 


LANGUAGE CORNER THE TRYING GAME 


whitewashed atrocities com- 
mitted Serb forces, and 
lied about attacks Serbs. 
Now, Serbia the first 
former Yugoslav republic 
probe the link between war 
propaganda and war crimes. 
June 2008, Serbia’s war 
crimes prosecutor launched 
investigation determine 
whether any journalists 
should indicted for incit- 
ing war crimes. The burden 
proof high, requiring 
evidence that members 


press explicitly called for 


the lynching specific indi- 
viduals groups, and date 
such examples have been 
found Serbian territory, 
where little fighting took 
place. But the prosecutor’s 
office still poring over me- 
dia reports, and July 2009 


the Independent Journalists’ 


Association Serbia 
submitted its own complaint 
the prosecutor, accusing 
unnamed individuals work- 
ing for state-owned media 
the 1990s instigating war 
crimes. 

The effort important, 
proponents say, not only 
hold people account for 
past sins. Media thuggery 
remains real threat. Feb- 
ruary 2008, the prominent 
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TODAY, WE’RE GOING TRY AND SHOW YOU WHEN IT’S OKAY VIOLATE RULE. 
For example, some would say broke one when used “try and” instead “try to” 
the previous sentence. They would say that the use “try and” was nonsensical be- 
cause the next verb infinitive and needs “to.” Those are the same people, Mer- 
riam-Webster’s Dictionary English Usage will tell you, who make “the same mistaken 
assumption that has caused much trouble over the so-called split infinitive.” Infini- 
tives can used without “to” many circumstances, among them when “and” used 
instead, “try and” followed another verb. 

M-W says “try and” has been used frequently enough the past 150 years that it’s now 
standard usage. Garner’s Modern American Usage, though, calls American “casualism,” 
not quite standard but ubiquitous. The American Heritage Guide Contemporary Usage 
and Style says “try and” “strikes inappropriately conversational note formal 
The Associated Press style book doesn’t address the matter explicitly, but condones the 
use “try to” using exclusively over “try and” its entries. 

you want strike more formal tone, try avoid “try and.” other contexts, 
you can try and use it, and see who notices. 
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—Merrill Perlman 


human rights activist Natasa 


Kandic was attacked vari- 


ous newspapers and threat- 
ened with lynching after 

she attended celebration 
Kosovo’s independence. 
Later that year, the newspa- 
per Tabloid branded another 
activist, Sonja Biserko, trai- 
tor and published her home 


address. 


The propaganda persists 


because very few Serbian 


journalists who engaged 


warmongering have been 


removed from their positions, 
said Jelka Jovanove, the vice 
indictments are made, this 
investigation opportu- 
nity cleanse the profes- 
sion and establish minimal 
professional standards for 
journalists,” she says. 

The effort affix blame 
has its critics, though. Ljil- 
jana Smajlovic, president 
the Journalists’ Association 
Serbia (JAS), agreed that 


the wartime reporting was 


atrocious. “But not the 
government’s place sort 
good journalists from bad 
ones,” she says. She believes 
journalists have been made 
scapegoats while politicians 
have been let off the hook, 
and the investigation—com- 
ing the heels new laws 


that make easier for the 


government shut down 
media outlets—is effort 
intimidate the press. 

It’s not yet clear what, 


anything, will come the 


investigation. But when it’s 
complete, the prosecutor’s 
office will release its find- 


ings and conclusions the 


public, says Jasna Sarcevic- 
Jankovic, spokeswoman 
for the office. “If accom- 


plish nothing else, will 


remind the public who said 


what, who acted what way, 
and who the media was 
responsible.” 


—Bojana Stoparic 
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DARTS LAURELS ALEXANDRA FENWICK 


ister reporters Mike 
McGraw and Margaret 
Engel discovered sixty 
mentally disabled men 
eviscerating turkeys 
Iowa meat plant for less 
than $70 month. The workers were Texas natives who 
had aged out state care and been sent the meat plant 
work for subminimum wages Texas labor broker 
called Henry’s Turkey Service. They were housed old 
schoolhouse that was owned the town Atalissa and 
operated Henry’s, which deducted room and board from 
the men’s meager paychecks. The low wages were legal 
under the federal Fair Labor Standards Act, which allows 
disabled workers paid based their productivity. But 
wasn’t clear that anyone had ever assessed the men’s pro- 
ductivity Atalissa, and there was clear conflict interest 
Henry’s acting the men’s employer, landlord, caretaker, 
and designated recipient disability benefits. The whole 
situation raised “thorny questions about how handicapped 
persons should paid for their work,” according the 
article that McGraw and Engel wrote. ran the front 
page the Sunday Register and spurred investigation 
the U.S. Department Labor. 

Shortly after their story was published, McGraw returned 
his old paper, The Kansas City Star, where still works 
today, and Engel moved job the Register’s Washington, 
D.C., bureau. They had exposed injustice and investiga- 
tion was under way—the system had worked. The Atalissa 
story soon fell off their respective radars. “We had reason 
believe something would happen,” McGraw says now. 

But nothing did. The investigation stalled and eventually 
was dropped, and with both McGraw and Engel gone, one 
the paper followed up. 

Thirty years later the Atalissa bunkhouse story resurfaced 
the Register. February 2009, reporter Clark Kauffman 
received call from the sister Henry’s Turkey Service 
employee who had started working the Atalissa plant 
1979. She was concerned that her brother was being 
exploited; after three decades working for Henry’s, had 
amassed life savings just $80. Kauffman began dig- 
ging, unearthed the Register’s original story from the clip 
file. turned out that twenty-one the original sixty men 
were still living the same bunkhouse, still plucking turkey 
feathers and pulling guts the same slaughterhouse. Their 
40-cents-an-hour wage had not changed. 

This time the story did not fall through the cracks. Within 
days Kauffman’s first calls state officials, the century- 
old bunkhouse was shut down the state fire marshal for 
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unsafe conditions. Kauffman wrote dozens follow-up 
stories over the course nearly year. 

This time, the state fined Henry’s $900,000 and the U.S. 
Department Labor filed lawsuit against the company for 
alleged payroll violations. The U.S. Senate and the Iowa state 
legislature both conducted hearings the matter, and 
state task force led new laws regulating unlicensed board- 
ing houses and the oversight employers who qualify for 
special certificates pay disabled workers less than the 
minimum wage. 

Margaret Engel, now the director the Alicia Patterson 
Foundation for investigative journalism, praises the Register 
for taking the story again but laments that was ever 
allowed fade. think all feel guilty that there wasn’t 
hand-off look-behind,” she says. 

McGraw followed the Register’s resurrected investiga- 
tion from his desk Missouri. “What amazed most was 
that the officials’ level outrage over the Register’s allega- 
tions this time—which were different than thirty years 
ago—seemed much higher,” says. attributes 
this, part, evolved view people with mental dis- 
abilities, even among their advocates. think people then 
gave big pass because there were few options for mentally 
disabled young men who aged out the system.” 

Randy Brubaker, the Register’s current managing editor, 
says the fact that Kauffman’s series could build paper 
trail that McGraw and Engel left helped give his stories the 
impact that their piece lacked. “We all write things that 
expose potential injustices,” Brubaker says, “but when news 
disappears from the front page, the urge for officials act 
disappears.” 

The Register deserves LAUREL for hammering for- 
gotten story until the government finally did its job, but 
Brubaker’s statement underscores significant problem 
journalism. The fact that the tragedy Atalissa was 
allowed continue for thirty years after was exposed 
indictment not just government regulators but also 
the media’s propensity move relentlessly the next 
story, fire single bullet massive, complex problems 
and consider the job done. This tendency exacerbated 
era shrinking newsroom resources and ambitions that 
erode outlet’s institutional memory and make even 
less likely that reporters will have the time and mandate 
tackle these kinds stories the first place, let alone stick 
with them once they have. For that bestow DART, not 
the Register but the kind ephemeral thinking and 
processes that infect newsrooms nationwide. hope that 
this tale from Iowa—both cautionary and inspirational— 
prompts thorough scouring newspaper morgues every- 
where. There are bound other Atalissas. 
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PRESS-FREEDOM WATCH JOEL SIMON 


Repression Goes Digital 


The Internet has become chokepoint the struggle for free press 


WHAT HAS BEEN DUBBED “THE TWITTER REVOLUTION,” CITIZENS TEHRAN 
since June have been documenting violence the street and using social media 
disseminate information fellow protesters well eager audience around 
the world. Their efforts bolster the idea that the Internet cannot controlled, 
and that even the most repressive and determined government cannot stop the 
flow information. 

This appealing and exciting notion, one touted many Iran watchers, but 
ignores the fuller and more ominous reality the cat and mouse game unfold- 
ing between journalists—professional and amateur—and those repressive regimes 
Iran and elsewhere. Yes, Twitter and e-mail have made possible get frag- 
mented bits information out Iran, but the hard-line government Tehran 
may winning the information war forcing foreign correspondents out the 
country keeping them their bureaus, shutting down reformist newspapers, 
rounding critical bloggers and journalists, and, occasion, disabling the In- 
ternet and cell service entirely. 

Beyond that, the situation Iran points serious vulnerabilities the global 
information environment that have broad implications for journalism and press 
freedom: more and more media outlets converge online, the Internet becom- 
ing information chokepoint that governments are seeking control. 

Pulling the plug the Internet extreme measure, although Iran has done 
for brief periods and China essentially shut down the Internet for months 
Xinjiang province prevent coverage the unrest there. But governments from 
Tunisia Vietnam are using monitors, filters, firewalls, and pressure service 
providers gain control the Internet and stem the information. recent 
examples, government hackers have taken down critical Web sites Russia and 
Tunisia. Governments are also jailing critical bloggers, who are vulnerable because, 
unlike professional journalists, they generally lack institutional backing. 

seeking stem the flow information online, governments have exploited 
vulnerabilities each step the journalism process: the gathering, dissemina- 
tion, and consumption news. 


BEFORE THE INTERNET, NEWS GATHERERS WERE MOSTLY PROFESSIONAL JOUR- 
nalists. Over decades, governments around the world developed refined imperfect 
strategies control their activities, from denying visas and accreditation the 
threat prison sentences and even murder. But the Web changed the equation, 
since nearly everyone now has the capacity gather and disseminate information 


2010 


using e-mail, the Web, social networking 
platforms, and, net- 
works like Twitter. The sheer number 
potential news gatherers presents 
new challenges governments trying 
stop information its source. Iranian 
security forces, for instance, have made 
haphazard efforts physically attack 
protesters who are using cell phones 
document abuses. They are also at- 
tempting use technology suppress 
news gathering. According media re- 
ports, Nokia Siemens, Finnish-German 
joint venture, has sold Iran technology 
that allows authorities monitor any 
communications across network, in- 
cluding voice calls, text messaging, in- 
stant messages, and Web traffic. (The 
company says provided only “Lawful 
Intercept capability solely for the moni- 
toring local voice calls Iran.”) The 
Iranian government also set Web 
site asking people help identify pho- 
tos protesters and turn them in. 

repressive governments cannot ef- 
fectively control the information gath- 
erers, they must either prevent them 
from disseminating the information 
stop news consumers from accessing 
it. both areas, governments have had 
surprising success. Their job made 
easier the fact that more and more 
information, whether collected pro- 
fessional journalists average citizens, 
disseminated through the Web. 

The simplest way stop the dis- 


€ 
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Unstoppable? Iranian citizens use technology ‘cover’ protests, but the government uses for suppression. 


semination information ideas 
limit access the Internet cellular 
networks. This strategy employed 
some the world’s most repressive 
countries, such Burma and Cuba. 
making difficult for average citizens 
get online, these governments inhibit 
the rise mass citizen journalism, and 
make easy target the individuals 
who defy the government. 

Burma, which was named the world’s 
worst place blogger 2009 sur- 
vey the Committee Protect Jour- 
nalists (cPJ), broadly restricts Internet 
access, forcing people access the Web 
through cyber cafés, which are carefully 
monitored. Bloggers caught disseminat- 
ing damaging information have been se- 
verely punished. The comedian Muang 
Thura, for instance (better known 
Zarganar, “tweezers”), serving 
thirty-five-year sentence for distribut- 
ing video relief workers assisting the 
victims Cyclone Nargis. 


Cuba, Internet access officially 
restricted government officials and 
members the Communist Party, but 
handful independent bioggers operate 
the country, using Internet cafés ac- 
cess the Web. For the most part, Cuban 
authorities tolerate this because the blog- 
gers don’t directly challenge the govern- 
ment and because their work generally 
available only outside the island. 

Blocking severely limiting access 
the Web, however, comes with high 
economic and political cost. Govern- 
ments that don’t let their citizens on- 
line are among the world’s most repres- 
sive; increasingly, country cannot 
part the global economy without 
information-based society. Countries 
like China and Iran take more sophis- 
ticated approach, allowing broad access 
the Internet but limiting the dissemi- 
nation certain kinds critical content. 
This requires manpower and technol- 
ogy. China, for example, army 


tens thousands Internet monitors 
scrutinizes the Web and removes “ob- 
jectionable” content. The government 
blocks individual Web sites and key- 
word searches, monitors the use cer- 
tain terms (“Falun Gong,” “Tiananmen 
Square”), and arrests those who post 
commentary critical the regime. 
one recent case, the dissident poet Liu 
Xiaobo was sentenced Christmas Day 
eleven years prison for “inciting 
subversion state power.” 

But China also understands that broad 
Web and cellular access—China has more 
online users than any other country—is 
necessary for global business. Most Chi- 
nese citizens operate happily inside 

“walled garden,” where they are permit- 
ted peruse variety information and 
even post certain kinds critical com- 
ments. According Rebecca MacKinnon, 
China expert who writing book 
the subject, most people China lack the 
technical means the even the interest 
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access blocked news sites, like the BBC 
Chinese service YouTube. China also 
putting pressure the Internet Service 
Providers (IsPs), requiring them serve 
surrogate censors. 

Iranians, too, have had broad access 
the Web, technology that has been 
embraced the country’s conservative 
leadership, many whom host blogs 
and Twitter. But Iran’s Internet con- 
nection the world the hands 
Telecommunications Company Iran, 
company which consortium associ- 
ated with the Revolutionary Guards re- 
cently bought percent stake. Cyrus 
Farivar, San Francisco-based tech jour- 
nalist and Iran expert, calls control 
the Internet “the biggest weapon the 
government’s arsenal.” The number 
international gateways that allow Inter- 
net traffic enter exit Iran the 

“single digits,” according Farivar. 

Restrictions online content are not 
limited repressive countries. Germany, 
for example, bans Holocaust deniers and 
neo-Nazis and requires Internet compa- 
nies like Google and Yahoo comply 
with government regulations. India, 
according recent piece The Wall 
Street Journal, Google has been forced 
remove censor content that could 


widely practiced, refers authorizing 
approved Web sites and blocking the 
rest. Increasingly, governments also re- 
quire Internet café owners police the 
sites that their clients visit; some have 
installed software that allows the gov- 
ernment this remotely. 


PRESS FREEDOM GROUPS LIKE CPJ HAVE 
traditionally focused their attention 
defending news gatherers. These strate- 
gies remain crucial, but order more 
effectively defend press freedom the 
new global information environment 
need devote more resources 
defending the Internet itself. for 
example, adding full-time Internet 
advocacy coordinator 2010 just 
that. Our goal get media organiza- 
tions understand that they have 
enormous stake the outcome. 

effective, journalists, media or- 
ganizations, and press-freedom groups 
need form alliances with the and 
tech companies that maintain the Inter- 
net’s infrastructure. These companies 
are coming under tremendous pressure 
from repressive governments enforce 
government censorship. Too often they 
have complied and have been justly criti- 
cized for doing so. 


‘The Internet extension human 
activity, says Rebecca MacKinnon, China 
expert, ‘and secret police and criminals 
have moved into cyberspace along with the 
wonderful democracy activists all like’ 


offend religious minorities powerful 
political figures. The big fear press- 
freedom advocates creeping censor- 
ship under the guise law enforcement 
anti-pornography legislation. 
Governments can also attack the 
third part the information assem- 
bly line, blocking people from access- 
ing certain kinds information the 
Web. Many repressive governments— 
including Iran, Tunisia, Saudi Arabia, 
Ethiopia, and China—use filters block 
critical Web sites, process known 
blacklisting. Whitelisting, which also 
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That why Google’s recent stand 
comply with Chinese government cen- 
sorship “was statement that doing the 
moral and ethical thing good for busi- 
ness,” says Rebecca MacKinnon. “When 
your business transmitting, publishing, 
amplifying, and hosting the most inti- 
mate details people’s lives and their 
most sensitive political conversations, 
then your users have trust that you’re 
not going tossing information 
the nearest dictator.” 

Good for business, but also good for 


journalism. However, these kinds ef- 
forts will only effective companies 
agree abide minimum standards 
that prevent competitors from exploit- 
ing another’s principled position. new 
organization called the Global Network 
Initiative was set just that. The 

organization, which expects hire 
executive director the next few 
months, made leading Internet 
Yahoo, and Micro- 
soft—along with human rights organiza- 
tions and socially responsible investors. 
Robert Mahoney, deputy director, 
represents the initiative’s board. 

united front has proved effective, 
was shown last summer when inter- 
national tech companies forced the Chi- 
nese government back away from its 
plan require the installation filtering 
software called Green Dam/Youth Es- 
cort every computer sold China. 

Governments, too, have role play 
defending press freedom online. “We 
stand for single Internet, where all 
humanity has equal access 
edge and ideas,” Secretary State Hill- 
ary Clinton noted January speech 
the Newseum Washington, Turn- 
ing that lofty rhetoric into effective pol- 
icy will major challenge. 

The goal everyone fighting for press 
freedom the Internet bring to- 
gether journalists, tech and media 
companies, freedom expression and 
humar rights groups, and even support- 
ive governments broad international 
coalition preserve and strengthen In- 
ternet freedom and push back against 
countries that seek restrict it. The fu- 
ture free journalism may depend 
the success this coalition. 

Technology will play role, but it’s 
only one tool. Equally important con- 
sistent public pressure governments 
that employ censorship. The perception 
that dissident voices rather than repres- 
sive governments have benefited more 
from the advent the Internet prob- 
ably correct—but only for the moment. 
MacKinnon notes, “The Internet 
extension human activity, and secret 
police and criminals have moved into 
cyberspace along with the wonderful 
democracy activists all like.” cur 


JOEL SIMON the executive director the 
Committee Protect Journalists. 
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LEARNING CURVE TRUDY LIEBERMAN 


for Reporting 
Yesterday’s strategies failed the health-reform story. Now what? 


JUST BEFORE CHRISTMAS, CNN POLL ASKED AMERICANS WHETHER THEY 
favored opposed the health-reform bills moving through Congress. Forty-two 
percent favored them, percent were opposed. This and other polls released 
last fall also suggested that most Americans lacked basic understanding the 
changes being proposed. Arguably, the two are connected. How many people were 
opposed the legislation because they either didn’t understand misunderstood 
it? clerk store West Virginia told the Charleston Gazette that she tried hard 
follow the twists and turns health reform. know affects me,” she said, 
“but can’t find out what it’s going be.” friend mine admitted that she had 
stopped trying figure out. small business owner Manhattan concluded: 
“The press has done horrible job translation.” 

Press coverage the effort reform health care has been largely incoherent 
the man the street. The three hundred posts have written about health- 
care reform for over the past two years tell the story media coverage 
that failed illuminate the crucial issues, quoted special interest groups and 
politicians without giving consumers enough information judge their claims 
were fact fiction, did not dig deeply into the pros and cons the proposals, and 
gave tons ink and air time the same handful sources. 

now it’s familiar critique—the press did not connect the dots, there were 
too many said-she said stories, not enough analysis, and on. And yet, 
decade which the inadequacies traditional press strategies—objectivity, top- 
down coverage, the primacy the “scoop,” etc.—became ever more apparent 
those who care about these things, those very strategies failed the country 
again story monumental importance every citizen. 

Traditional journalism practiced the nation’s major news outlets, even 
has been recreated the Web, just not good enough for story big and 
complex health care. Such stories demand new paradigm, and while don’t 
pretend know exactly what that paradigm how get there, the ways the 
press failed the health-reform story provide some clues. 


TRADITIONAL JOURNALISM RELIES OFFICIAL SOURCES TELL THE STORY, 
and health care those sources framed the narratives they wanted the public 
hear. The “stars are aligned” refrain, heard from advocacy groups like Families 
usA and others, conveyed the idea that the chief stakeholders all supported reform. 
But what those stakeholders supported was “reform” that for the most part let 
them continue with business usual. From the Democrats came the narrative 


“affordable, quality health 

focus-group tested words that misled 
millions Americans into thinking re- 
form would bring health insurance 
everyone and health care that was both 
cheaper and better. From Republicans 
got the predictable fear-mongering 
about “government-run health care,” but 
few alternate solutions. The president 
himself gave the “you can keep what 
you’ve got” assurance that left many 
people wondering, “If that’s the case, 
why should care?” 

Playing follow-the-newsmaker 
leads said-she said reporting, 
which does audiences particular dis- 
service stories about contentious, 
difficult issues like health care—the 
truth complicated and requires more 
explication than clashing quotes can 
deliver. 

mid-January, for instance, USA To- 
day botched piece about whether the 
House and Senate bills would really cut 
costs and generate enough savings 
cover subsidies for the uninsured. The 
story began with conservative econo- 
mist questioning whether the projected 
long-term savings were realistic. Then 
came quote from the director Fami- 
lies USA who assured that the pro- 
jected savings were “more than realis- 
tic.” There was paragraph explaining 
that the Senate bill calls for $438 billion 
cuts Medicare and Medicaid over 
decade and that almost half those 
cuts would come from trimming Medi- 
care payments doctors and hospitals. 
Next the paper noted that Department 
Health and Human Services report 
said some the proposed cuts “may 
unrealistic” and could actually reduce 
access care. That was followed 
fellow from the Urban Institute who 
suggested would “very hard” po- 
litically get the cuts through. Then 
came comment from fellow the 
Center Budget and Policy Priorities, 
who said that the past Congress had 
fact adopted cuts Medicare and 
that those cuts were “part and parcel 
most major deficit reduction efforts 
recent years.” 

Huh? This tangle competing 
claims, without any attempt the re- 
porter help the reader understand 
who more and less right, not only 
useless someone trying decide how 
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think about these issues, but also ut- 
terly dispiriting. 

Traditional journalism craves con- 
troversy—even it’s manufactured 
beside the point—and the health- 
reform story produced doozy: the 
public plan. For months press cover- 
age focused the politics public 
plan—who wanted it, who was against 
it, its chances for passage. Meanwhile, 
with wink the special interests 
who supported him financially during 
the campaign, President Obama didn’t 
fight for public plan, and let the in- 
surers, doctors, hospitals, and the busi- 
ness community (with crucial assist 
from Joe Lieberman) kill the Senate. 
Even so-called supporters the pub- 
lic plan, who made lot noise, knew 
was essentially bargaining chip. 
was charade the press should have 
exposed more forcefully and then dug 
into the true controversy: whether the 
health-reform law Massachusetts, the 
model for the national bill, was working 
well the state’s officials and other 
cheerleaders maintained. When MIT 
economist Jonathan Gruber, the iiber- 
cheerleader for national reform, said 
last fall that Massachu- 
setts residents who must buy their own 
health coverage were getting lower pre- 
miums result the state’s reform, 
didn’t mention (and host Gwen 
didn’t ask) that those lower premiums 
were made possible because employees 
small businesses were paying much 
higher premiums. Small business own- 
ers are now getting hit with increases 
flags Massachusetts did not fit the “its 
time has come” narrative the press and 
the newsmakers had embraced—though 
when Republican Scott Brown stunned 
Democrats winning Ted Kennedy’s 
Senate seat January, became clear 
that the press should have paid more 
attention those warnings. 

Traditional journalism tends 
reactive, and the ill-effects this were 
never more evident than with the “death- 
panel” debacle. Instead bringing audi- 
ences around serious discussion 
end-of-life care, the press let right-wing 
ideologues set the agenda with misinfor- 
mation before eventually doing the sto- 
ries that refuted the outrageous claims 
Sarah Palin and others. But was too 
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little, too late. More than month af- 
ter the notion surfaced, interviewed 
Labor Day Italian festival Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, who told was very 
worried about what called the end- 
of-life committee. have heard all the 
arguments,” said, “and nobody has 
convinced doesn’t exist.” 


I’VE BEEN “TRADITIONAL” JOURNAL- 
ist for more than forty years. under- 
stand the circumstances and logic that 
gave rise these journalism strategies, 
even frustrated how they hin- 
der coverage. But more than two years 
ago, when began writing about the cov- 
erage the health-care debate for 
Web site, tried use the freedom from 
the strictures traditional journalism 
that writing online afforded experi- 
ment with own coverage—to try 


Write stories for 
school teachers, 
not the wonks 
Washington. 


produce the kind coverage that was 
asking the mainstream press deliver. 
For instance, tenet traditional jour- 
nalism that write for the average 
citizen, but many the health-care 
stories was reading seemed aimed 
more Washington insiders the re- 
porter’s colleagues and competitors. 
reached into past find way 
better. I’ve long thought that Con- 
sumer Reports, where used work, 
produced some the clearest, most 
useful explanatory journalism around. 
Once asked then-Editor Irwin Lan- 
dau who his audience was, and said 
always had mind school teachers, 
people who had some money but not 
lot, and who needed understand not 
only what buy and why but the eco- 
nomic and medical forces that shaped 
those decisions. 

With such readers mind, tried 
give them thorough analysis the is- 


sue hand, but one that was grounded 

deep reporting, not lightly informed 

opinion. Here the late Johnny Apple was 

inspiration. His analyses for The New 

York Times invariably helped under- 
stand issues knew little about. wasn’t 

simply that Apple was talented writer, 
big enough star that could get 

away with pushing opinions the news 

columns; Apple was first and foremost 

fine reporter, and his analyses reflected 

the authority and knowledge earned 

through that reporting. 

But both Apple’s analyses and Con- 
sumer Reports stories tended come 
traditional, long-form doses. The trick 
for today’s audiences opinon 
take Apple’s trademark reporting and 
analysis and apply them series 
shorter, pithier stories. Short shouldn’t 
have mean shallow. 

Last year, tested that hypothesis 
with nine-part series health care 
Massachusetts that attempted ana- 
lytical and comprehensive, but broke the 
subject into more digestible segments 
roughly 1,200 words each. tried 
report until had clear sense what 
thought about the key elements the 
Massachusetts plan, then let those con- 
clusions, and explanation how 
arrived them, drive stories. The 
series became running commentary 
the state’s health-care system. 

This approach worked way that 
one-off, six-thousand-word piece would 
not have. Those blog posts got the con- 
cerns state residents, many whom 
were not happy with the way health re- 
form was affecting them—small busi- 
ness owners slapped with very high rate 
increases, older people paying several 
hundred dollars more for their coverage 
than younger ones, patients facing long 
waits see doctor—and allowed 
keep revisiting the issues, adding new 
context and new ideas thinking 
evolved with reporting. Immediate 
feedback—another useful aspect the 
that readers ben- 
efited from this steady stream more 
manageable bites, which ultimately 
the point what do. cur 


TRUDY LIEBERMAN contributing editor 
the Columbia Journalism Review. She writes 
for about the coverage the effort 

overhaul America’s health-care system. 
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MAINE POSTCARD MURRAY CARPENTER 


Success Story 


The Web the star, but print the unsung hero 


COASTAL MAINE, COMMUNITY JOURNALISM HAS BEEN RUNNING PARALLEL 
tracks recent years. one track, aspiring publisher buys chain com- 
munity papers with centralized printing operation. begins sharing more 
content among the papers, cutting staff, even closing one the weeklies, paper 
that had been published continuously for more than century. This the familiar 
narrative newspapers crisis. 

the other track, entrepreneur develops pioneering, Web-only, 
town news site, planning sell the template for use elsewhere. The site racks 
millions hits, the entrepreneur wins Knight Foundation grant nearly 
$900,000 upgrade and distribute his software, and his company one just 
five news operations described promising the foundation’s president during 
May 2009 Senate hearing the future journalism. 

far, good—the dinosaurs flail and the visionaries sail. But here’s the kicker: 
both the above stories refer the same operation, VillageSoup. And closer 
look the VillageSoup narrative complicates this simple story line and reveals 
awkward truth about this moment the digital media revolution: print still 
pays the bills. 

Richard Anderson, the VillageSoup founder and says his project began 
1997 when came Maine flush with fortune earned through Ligature, 
Inc., his innovative business. saw the future news 
the Internet and launched hyperlocal news outlet Camden, small 
town Penobscot Bay. Anderson hired team journalists and expanded 
into Belfast, neighboring Waldo County. transitioned through several 
names—Village Green, Ligature.com, clicK2BHere, and K2BH—and experi- 
mented with paywall. 

2001 Anderson had settled VillageSoup the name, and free access 
the strategy. But had major problem: was losing lots money. Anderson 
saw that advertising money was still flowing local weekly newspapers the 
area. 2003 launched his own print weekly, the Knox County Times, 
compete with the Camden Herald and the thrice-weekly Courier Gazette nearby 
Rockland, both owned Courier Publications. The newspaper served weekly 
digest VillageSoup’s online news. 

The next year, Anderson decided also get into the newspaper business 
Belfast, which had two competing weeklies: the 180-year-old Republican Journal, 
also part the Courier chain, and the independently owned Waldo Independent. 
Anderson tried buy the Independent, but the Courier publishers out-bid him. 


Anderson launched his own Bel- 
fast weekly, the Waldo County Citizen. 
2005, the five papers that had long 
served Knox and Waldo counties (not 
including the Bangor Daily News, witha 
Belfast bureau), had grown seven. 

Meanwhile, VillageSoup’s online 
format evolved into the model re- 
tains today, three-column Web site 
that Anderson considers more than 
simple news site—he calls 
nity host.” The left column traditional 
news; the middle column user-gener- 
ated, including “bizBriefs” from member 
businesses and bloggish entries from 
individuals; and the right column tra- 
ditional advertising. 

Businesses pay $20 week post 
bizBriefs, and Anderson calls this 
innovation. “What have lot of, 
that other newspapers have, lot 
Main Street businesses paying little 
bit money able post their in- 
formation our front page, unfettered 
and unfiltered us. That’s not banner 
button, this isn’t display,” says. 
Businesses post items topics ranging 
from the menu the day the dental 
dangers oral piercing. Anderson says, 

giving the small business the abil- 
ity continue doing what they best, 
and that’s serve.” 

The business-generated content im- 
pressed the Knight Foundation. “What 
found interesting was that advertis- 
ers also became part the community,” 
says Marc Fest, the foundation’s vice 
president communications. “Adver- 
tisers were also able use that content 
management system.” 

2007, Knight awarded Anderson 
$885,000 grant update the Vil- 
lageSoup software and create open- 
source version. This would allow others 
launch community-host Web sites 
without paying licensing fee. (The 
open-source software available for 
download, but Anderson and Fest say 
they don’t know anyone has applied it, 
and they are not tracking its use.) Con- 
currently, Anderson developed pre- 
mium version the software market 
VillageSoup franchisees, under the 
name VillageSoup Common. 

But Anderson was collecting kudos 
online news pioneer, VillageSoup 
remained the red. And launching 
two newspapers, had made the al- 
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ready competitive news market Knox 

and Waldo counties even more crowded. 

“Even after created the papers 
still continued losing says An- 
derson. “And that’s when came 
the realization that there were too many 
papers—there were seven newspapers 
serving 80,000 people. had ratio- 
nalize the market, had get fewer 
papers this market, because advertis- 
ers can’t support them all.” 

Anderson’s solution was purchase 
the Courier newspapers. The 2008 deal 
included the Rockland, Camden, and 
(two) Belfast papers, well week- 
lies Augusta and Bar Harbor. Ander- 


son cut dozens jobs and consolidated 


operations. the shakeout, the three 
Waldo papers became one—using the 
venerable name The Republican Jour- 
nal—and the Knox County papers were 
rolled into the Courier Gazette. That pa- 
per was soon renamed the Herald Ga- 


zette, and dropped frequency twice 
after Anderson shuttered the 


Camden Herald. 

Anderson says had not intended 
close the Camden weekly, which had 
been published since 1869. “But then 
when the economy got wiped out from 
underneath us, had start scram- 
bling,” says. 

While Anderson searches for ideal 
formula, Maine weeklies with less so- 
phisticated online operations appear 


surviving, even thriving. Mike 


Lange, executive director the Maine 


Association, says the twenty- 


one weeklies represents (the Village- 
Soup papers not among them), “most 
are doing very well.” 

Alan Baker, owner and publisher 
the Ellsworth American and Mount 
Desert Islander (Anderson’s direct com- 
petitor Bar Harbor), says his papers 
remain profitable. And says the pa- 
pers have even seen modest increases 
circulation the eight months since 
put most online news behind pay- 
wall. feels the newsprint model still 
works well for most weeklies. “If 
our jobs says Baker, “we 
have niche that’s secure for the time 
being.” 

But Anderson says the old news- 


print business models might not last. 
betting long-term,” says. “You 


bet for long time, and they lasted for 
long time, without building high-qual- 
ity small cars.” 

While Anderson now convinced 
the value newsprint, also says 
VillageSoup earns percent its 
revenue online. “Because our start, 
and our approach, we’ve achieved 
something nobody else has achieved, 
but still not enough,” says Ander- 
son. “Eventually may end being fifty- 
fifty, but think, long term, that fifty 
percent that revenue still going 
come from print. Print plays very 
important role. does something for 
advertisers that online will never do. 
And print does something for readers 
that going hard for online 
ever do.” says his newfound devo- 
tion newsprint major shift his 
thinking that did not anticipate thir- 
teen years ago. 

VillageSoup has not yet seen profit- 
able year, but Anderson hoping that 


Internet 
visionary learns 
that, even now, 
print pays the bills. 


2010 will the first. owns the com- 
pany, and will not say specifically how 
much has spent the venture, but 
says millions. remains enthusi- 
astic about his news model. “We’re not 
done shaking this industry out yet,” 
says. 

And the culmination one as- 
pect his vision, Anderson launched 
the first franchise version VillageSoup 
January, Wareham, Massachusetts. 
Wareham Week will head head with 
two established weekly newspapers. 
will feature Web site, course—and 
print newspaper. CJR 


MURRAY CARPENTER freelance journalist 
who lives Belfast, Maine. was reporter 
and editor The Republican Journal the 
late 1990s, and has contributed articles 
VillageSoup publications. writing book 
about caffeine. 
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Icon Fades 


Ebony shaped the black middle class, 


then misread its digital moment 


DON TERRY 


Ebony magazine, the African-American monthly, has been 
beloved institution black America for more than sixty years. 
These days the love still there, but the luster has faded. One 
the few African-American-owned magazines the coun- 
try, Ebony like once-beautiful, stylish elderly relative, des- 
perately searching for the fountain youth. Born November 
1945, Ebony showed off her glamour and vitality for decades. 


But she tired now, debt-ridden and seriously ill, her once 
crystalline voice raspy whisper. The black celebrities who 
once courted her now have other media suitors, thanks 
small part the trail Ebony blazed. Too many readers and 
advertisers have followed them. 

Some say her condition critical and that she could soon 
die without infusion new ideas and the cash back 
them up. Others say—sadly, always sadly—that too late. 
Those who love her should say their farewells. 

Nonsense, says the Reverend Jesse Jackson. can 
never say goodbye. “It will not shut down,” vows. “Its 
form might change. But that tree will not fall. will not 
let fall. It’s beyond imagination.” 

unique emotionally,” continues. “Everything 
the white culture said couldn’t do, said could 
and better. You’d have Frank Sinatra. Then Ebony 
would display four pictures Nat King Cole. You had 


2010 


all-white basketball league. had the 
Globetrotters. could play basketball 
and entertain the same time.” 

Back the day, Ebony was the best 
way keep with the latest happen- 
ings black America. The African- 
American elite—the movie stars, the 
singers, the ball players, the politicians, 
the preachers, the scholars—were all 
part her flock. They were eager talk 
her about their trials and triumphs 
and then, they were lucky, grace her 
cover for the whole nation see. They 
appreciated—celebrated—any- 
where else this way. white magazines, 
they were invisible. Ebony, they knew, 
would treat them with R-E-S-P-E-C-T. 

She was good company. She was 
entertaining and informative while you 
waited the dentist’s office beauty 
shop. Each year she listed the most eli- 
gible black bachelors and bachelorettes 
the country. they got together, she 
had useful advice about marriage and 
décor. She was role model, mirror 
for the middle-class that reflected only 
dreams come true. coffee tables 
across black America, Bibles and issues 
Ebony lay side side. After all, they 
had the same message: look here for the 
promise paradise. 

Lots people made fun her, 
though, especially when the 1960s 
rolled around and black patience with 
white racism had worn thin. Her critics 
said Ebony was too moderate and soft 
for such momentous times. They called 
her bourgeois and said her head was 
filled with fluff. There was some truth 
their harsh words. There still is. 

But don’t let the glamour fool you. 
Ebony has tough side, too. She didn’t always wear flouncy 
ruffles and Yves St. Laurent shoes. When she had to, she’d 
pull pair sturdy boots and hit the freedom trail, singing 
“We Shall Overcome.” During the civil rights movement, Ebony 
and its petite sister publication Jet, the pocket-sized weekly, 
marched along every step the way. Moneta Sleet Jr., the 
first black man win Pulitzer Prize for feature photography, 
worked for Ebony. won the award for photograph 
Martin Luther King’s widow, Coretta Scott King, the slain 
civil rights leader’s funeral 1968. 

For African Americans trapped the segregated South, 
Ebony was the outside world. She was the chroni- 
cler African-American firsts, source book black pride 
and confidence. Growing Greenville, South Carolina, 
the and ’50s, Jesse Jackson remembers how the maga- 
zine helped turn dreamy black boy into the globetrotting 
man who twice ran for president the 1980s, helping clear 
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Better days founder, John Johnson, right, work with daughter, Linda Johnson-Rice, 1991. 


the path for Barack Obama’s history-shattering march the 
White House twenty years later. 

Jackson says his family had issues Ebony “stacked 
like furniture.” Many his teachers, says, “used Ebony 
teach black history. Black history wasn’t our textbooks.” 

the 1960s, when the latest issue arrived the Ari- 
zona mailbox Dr. Clarence Laing and his wife, Laura, their 
young daughters, Mavis and Mercedes, would risk ripping 
the pages their tug war see who would get read 
first. “There were just few other black people Phoenix 
those days,” Mavis Laing says. “Ebony was the only way 
learned what was happening with African Americans.” 

But now Ebony needs money, not memories. Word she 
owes her printer millions. According media reports, there’s 
lien her famous eleven-story headquarters Chicago, 
overlooking Grant Park. The same park where some 200,000 
people gathered celebrate the realization Ebony read- 
er’s wildest dreams: the election black president. 

Last year, Linda Johnson-Rice, chairman and CEo the 
company and the daughter Ebony’s founder, John John- 
son, was reportedly seeking buyer—or partner with deep 
pockets—to keep the magazine alive. (As this issue went 
press, Bloomberg reported that NBA legend Magic John- 
son was interested buying the company.) Johnson-Rice 
declined comment for this article. These are tough times 


for her company, the Johnson Publishing Company and 
her family. Her mother, Eunice, who came with the name 
Ebony, died January age ninety-three. Her father died 
2005. prepared statement, Wendy Parks, company 
spokeswoman, said that the privately held spc does not dis- 
close in-depth financial information. “However,” she said, 
assure you that, like any conservatively managed business, 
are continuing make strategic decisions believe are 
prudent help weather the current economy.” 

The malady afflicting Ebony industry-wide epidemic: 
not enough advertising; not enough readers. “Ebony’s read- 
ership dying off and it’s not being replaced,” says Charles 
Whitaker, the Helen Gurley Brown Research Chair Maga- 
zine Journalism the Medill School Northwestern Uni- 
versity and former editor Ebony. don’t see how they are 
going make it. Ebony really has tough road ahead.” 

According Whitaker, Ebony’s circulation around one 
million, and dropping fast. the early 1990s, the circulation 
was about 1.8 million, says. Although has Web site, 
EbonyJet.com, Whitaker says has not done nearly enough 
with capture the young black audience. Like everyone 
else, these readers have many options today’s fragmented, 
Internet-driven media market, including the black-oriented, 
Time Warner-owned Essence magazine, Ebony’s most direct 
competitor. 
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Ebony got the first 
interview with 
President-elect Obama, 
but held for the print 
magazine and got 
scooped Minutes. 


Richard Prince, author the online column Journal-isms, 
says Ebony blew perfect opportunity make new-media 
splash. was Ebony that was given the first interview with 
President-elect Barack Obama. But instead putting the 
interview its Web site immediately, Ebony waited pub- 
lish weeks later the magazine, apparently concerned 
about hurting newsstand sales. the meantime, the new 
president had sat down with Minutes, which quickly put 
its interview the air. “The whole effect Ebony having 
the first interview was Prince says. “They’re afraid 
undermining the print product that they’re falling behind.” 

Yet January, when the earth shook violently beneath 
Haiti that Port-Au-Prince was reduced rubble, Ebony’s direc- 
tor photography, Dudley Brooks, traveled the devastated 
island, blogging and shooting pictures for EbonyJet.com: 


was close hour-long drive Titayen, village the 

outskirts Port-au-Prince, where small convoys dump 

trucks deposited the bodies quake victims. had heard 

stories that, earlier the week, hundreds had been depos- 
ited there—amidst the garbage and debris. They were spread 

the very field where Papa Doc Duvalier deposited the 

remains his enemies years ago.... Mass graves are easy 

find—you follow the smell. It’s acrid, powerful, disturbing 

smell that, depending the wind, can drift for miles. stays 

your nose hairs and saturates your clothes. 


Powerful, timely, important stuff. That’s not all. the 
last few months Ebony and Jet have undergone attractive 
face lifts, with new features and sleek new look. But 
too little, too late? Whitaker, the Medill professor, thinks 
is. Three years ago, Whitaker turned the plight his 
old employer into class project for his graduate students. 
The assignment was how save and rebrand Ebony for the 
twenty-first century. Company officials allowed the students 
access some Ebony’s financial records, after requiring 
the class and the professor sign confidentiality agree- 
ment, Whitaker says. When the project was over, Whitaker 
says, was “stunned” how poorly Ebony was doing. “The 
bleeding saw three years ago hemorrhaging now,” 
says. “There’s way stanch that.” 

Whitaker hopes wrong. spent total ten years 
editor Ebony between 1985 and 2002. became 
journalist because wanted work for Ebony,” says. “It 
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will tough see go. It’s institution. But sometimes 
institutions become obsolete. Ebony goes away, maybe 
will allow someone else some room. Maybe will give 
someone else incentive replace it.” 


THE FOUNDER EBONY, THE LATE JOHN JOHNSON, BOR- 
rowed $500 start his first magazine, Negro Digest, 1942, 
putting his mother’s furniture collateral. created 
Ebony weeks after World War ended, and few years after 
that launched Jet. For decades, these two periodicals have 
been the heart and soul his now troubled media empire. 

sure, Johnson created the magazines make money. 
That did abundance. His publications “formed powerful 
prototypes for success black media” and “set the stan- 
dard for black business America,’ writes Boyce Watkins, 
finance professor Syracuse University. But Johnson also 
wanted more than that. wanted change hearts 
and minds. Johnson wanted show people both sides 
the color line simple truth: black beautiful, too. 

atime when people color almost never made into 
the pages, let alone onto the covers, Life Look scores 
other white—publications, Johnson 
sought make African Americans and their accomplish- 
ments visible the whole world. Julieanna Richardson, 
African-American archivist, puts it, “Ebony was positive 
machine. gave you sense self-worth.” 

“That need still exists,” she adds. “We’re still bombarded 
with negative images. affects the soul our community. 
affects the world’s perception us.” 


EBONY BELONGS THE PAST, THEN CHRISTOPHER RABB 
and Contee belong the future. They are among the 
frontiersmen and women the increasingly expanding black 
blogosphere. Rabb, forty, the founder and “chief evangelist” 
the blog Afro-Netizen. started the site political and 
cultural commentary 1999 e-mail newsletter. Within 
eighteen months, says, had 10,000 subscribers. “It filled 
Rabb says. “Everywhere I’d and there were more 
than dozen black folks, someone would say, ‘Rabb, are you 
the Afro-Netizen guy?” 

also the great-great-grandson John Henry Mur- 
phy Sr., who founded the Baltimore Afro American newspaper 
1892. Rabb was the board the Afro American for ten 
years but resigned 2007 partly because felt the paper 

“wasn’t moving fast enough integrate technology into the 
business model.” 

“Many our institutions have fought technology because 
they thought would run out business,” says. “Ebony 
was one the strongest household brands black America 
for decades. could have been leader social media. But 
family-owned businesses tend the most conservative 
businesses. one wants change winning formula—until 
it’s too late.” 

Cheryl Contee, thirty-eight, the founder the blog 
Jack and Jill Politics: black bourgeoisie perspective U.S. 
politics. She grew with Ebony and Jet, but has hard time 


remembering the last time she’s read issue. Ebony, she says, 
has not updated its style its use the Web sufficiently 
fit modern African Americans. think they’re trying catch 
up,” she says. “The question whether they have time.” 

Contee believes that while race still matters, does not 
matter nearly much did even few years ago. “My 
experience America very different than the lives 
parents and grandparents,” she says. “If weren’t for the 
increasing assimilation African Americans into society, 
then there wouldn’t black president. don’t know 
Ebony and Jet necessarily acknowledge that reality.” 

Yet she says she started Jack and Jill Politics 
because when she surveyed the Internet she did not “find the 
voice the African-American middle class being respected 
and honored any significant way.” 

course, that’s the same reason John Johnson started 
Ebony the 1940s. 


VETERAN JOURNALIST SYLVESTER MONROE THOUGHT 
had found his dream job when joined Ebony senior 
editor 2006. had been journalist for thirty-seven years, 
twenty-seven them Time and Newsweek. Monroe was 
lured the magazine the publisher’s promise that Ebony 
was going different. was going make splash the 
Internet and improve the writing its print publications. 
was told were going bring Ebony into the twenty-first 
century,” says, “that were going make more rel- 


There are younger, 
Internet-savvy voices 
emerging carry 
Ebony’s work, but these 
newcomers have not 
passed the test time. 


evant, give some edge, bring back its old position 
relevant and important publication.” 

Monroe had visions combination Ebony, Vanity Fair, 
and Emerge, the formerly hard-hitting but now defunct black 
monthly that once put image Supreme Court Justice Clar- 
ence Thomas the cover made look like lawn jockey. 

“It could have been the best job ever Monroe says. “But 
almost soon got there, things went south.” 

Advertising revenues plummeted across the industry, and 
Ebony put its grand ambitions the back burner. Monroe 
hung for long could, thinking once the economy 
turned around the job remaking Ebony would resume. 


One day 2007, more than dozen members Ebony’s 
editorial staff were seated around gleaming table the eighth- 
floor conference room, debating who should included the 
list the twenty-five “coolest” black men all time. Monroe, 
his late fifties, and nominated such notables 
Muhammad Ali, Denzel Washington, and Billy Dee Williams. 
The twenty- and thirty-something staffers rolled their eyes. 

“Can’t have someone under fifty?” they pleaded. 

Monroe says there was generational tension between old 
and new over Ebony’s future both inside and outside the 
magazine. “Linda Johnson-Rice,” says, “was always very 
concerned about walking the fine line between bringing 
new readers and not alienating its traditional base.” 

Monroe quit last year, “frustrated out mind” over 
lack money for writers and coherent editorial direction. 
Ebony gives well, Monroe says, “My generation will 
saddened and will miss it. People under fifty probably 
miss all. They feel Ebony has served its purpose.” 

Perhaps, but many the issues race and discrimination 
that Ebony has addressed the last six decades still exist, 
from soaring African-American unemployment rates 
widening wealth chasm between blacks and whites. 
there are younger, Internet-savvy voices emerging carry 
the fight, these newcomers have not yet passed the test 
time. would wasteful shame lose Ebony’s experience 
and hard-earned authority. “There role for Ebony still 
play, beyond sentimental, particularly the age Obama,” 
Monroe says. think there dangerously erroneous per- 
ception that now that Obama has reached the mountaintop, 
issues race are longer important. Whether health 
care, education, housing, there are still huge gaps and 
lot work do. look these problems from African- 
American perspective more important than ever.” 


EVERY MONTH, JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY PUTS THE 
covers its magazines the huge window its lobby, 
little old-school advertising. The other evening, darkness 
fell over Chicago and cold wind blew down South Michigan 
Avenue, stood front building, peering through the 
window four large photographs positioned there face 
the street. One was recent cover Jet, featuring smiling 
Michelle Obama. “Her Power Influence,” the headline read. 
Next her was the February Ebony cover promising, among 
other features, “Love Stories Revealed: How Couples Keep 
Going,” and “Demystifying Islam.” 

few inches from the giant reproductions was similar- 
sized photograph John Johnson, the man who started 
all. His photograph was placed the window after died. 
Now portrait his wife, Eunice, has been added. 

paid respects the Johnson parents but realized 
I’m not ready say goodbye their dream. I’m pulling hard 
for Ebony, the dowager, find that fountain youth. Not 
tomorrow, but today. hear everything anyone could ever 
need want can found the Internet. 


DON TERRY, former reporter the Chicago Tribune, The New York 
Times, and other newspapers, Fellow 
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Dumb Like Fox 


Fox News isn’t part the has simply 
(and shamelessly) mastered the confines cable 


TERRY McDERMOTT 


Last December was big news day. U.S. Senate negotiators 
announced they had agreed compromise health care 
reform, final preparations were being made for global con- 
ference climate change, President Obama accepted the 
Nobel Peace Prize, and new details emerged five young 
American men who had been arrested Pakistan suspi- 
cion plotting terror attacks. Not mention that America 


was involved two wars and was still the throes the 
worst recession eighty years. 

That night, the main news programs the three cable 
news Tonight CNN, Fox Report Fox, and 
The Big Picture MSNBC—all led with approximately five 
minutes coverage Obama, cutting between video his 
acceptance speech and reports from on-the-ground report- 
ers Oslo. CNN and MSNBC also included on-air analysis 
the speech variety commentators. Fox had such 
commentary its news show, just more-or-less straight- 
forward report the speech. 

This might seem surprising, given the charges bias 
leveled against Fox members the Obama administra- 
tion. Charges, for example, like this from Anita Dunn, then 
the administration’s director communications, speak- 
ing last October Howard Kurtz’s CNN program, Reliable 
Sources: 
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The reality that Fox News often 
operates almost either the research 
arm the communications arm 
the Republican Party. And not 
say about Fox, and the way view 
Republican widely 
viewed part the Republican 
Party: take their talking points and 
put them the air, take their op- 
position research and put the 
air. And that’s fine. But let’s not pre- 
tend they’re news organization like 
CNN is. 


Dunn’s strong talk set off round 
finger-pointing that hasn’t abated since. 
Her statement was attacked political 
professionals for its form, and Fox ad- 
herents for its content. The pols said the 
form the complaint was too overt and 
thereby bad political tactics, somehow 
raising the news channel equal stand- 
ing with President Obama. The basic 
advice from this quarter was president 
should never stoop conquer. 

Apart from the wisdom the White 
House tactics, the content the criti- 
cism was said, mainly Fox, mis- 
taken that failed differentiate be- 
tween Fox’s news programming and its 
opinion programming. 

close look Fox’s operations 
seemed obvious way examine the 
claims and counter-claims. When ap- 
proached Fox gain access their stu- 
dios and staff for story about the na- 
ture their news operations, was told 
should profile Shepard Smith, 
their main news anchorman. should 
careful, they told me, distinguish 
between Smith, newsman, and their bevy more notori- 
ous personalities—Bill O’Reilly, Neil Cavuto, Glenn Beck, and 
Greta Van Susteren. They aren’t really news people, was 
told; they are editorialists and ought analyzed such. 
They are analogous, Fox suggested, the editorial and op-ed 
opinion pages newspapers, which ought not confused 
with the straight news coverage. 

The proposal story Smith was fair enough, but 
would not any way address the central issue: Was Fox 
political operation? declined. Smith profile would 
wonderful story for another time, told Fox, but wasn’t 
the story felt relevant the moment. That being the 
case, Fox “declined participate” reporting, which 
another way saying should something myself 
and possibly the horse rode on, too. 

I’ve been told worse, wasn’t offended, but this put the 
story bind. had thought reported story how Fox 
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assembles its daily programming would useful. Doing 
story Fox without access and cooperation necessarily 


changes the nature the story. lieu talking Fox, 


the main thing did was let Fox talk me. That is, watched 
Fox News, and must report the Fox spokeswoman 


was absolutely correct. Shepard Smith interesting guy. 


far and away the most charming personality Fox. Not 
that this takes special effort. Generally speaking, Fox doesn’t 
charm. for all his considerable talents, blew 
fuse his charm machine years ago, and it’s not clear Beck 
ever had one blow. Let’s not even start Sean Hannity 
and Cavuto. 

Smith’s show—or, rather, shows; hosts two them 
every weekday—are absent much Fox’s usual cant. They 
are odd Smith’s own ironic, idiosyncratic way, but not 
unusual that you couldn’t imagine them appearing one 
the other cable news networks. sum, they seem perfect 
rebuttal Dunn’s critique. 

Now Dunn political naif. She’s seasoned, winning 
political operator. She didn’t wander accidentally into this 


Hannity 


n Hannity: 


le-payer 


‘Mike Huckabee 


Hannity: “This man—this is crazy. 

H Harry H foudini c ouldn’t com: ‘up with it. This is a 
tp) 

‘Ly, 

> Gini he ith care plan. 


Special Report with Bret Baier 


Baier: “Could Senate 


called p option pave 


coverage? We report, you decide. 


will whatever takes 


‘Bottom line, Dana, they 

‘Dana Bash, CNN Senior Congressional Correspondent: “There 
tong the me ost entrenched De emocrats on 
either ide the philosophical divide this public option that 


that is the ie case, 
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thicket. She strode straight with nary side step. Neither 


are Fox’s leaders naive. particular, Fox Roger Ailes 
seasoned, some might say marinated, political operator. One 
the other the two sides this discussion about the true 
nature Fox News being disingenuous. perhaps both 
are. Shocking, know. 

There shortage people eager comment Fox 
and the nature its news. thought simpler and poten- 
tially more valuable just watch its programs and see what 
they said. decided examine and compare the prime 
time cable news programming single day, and picked 
December 10, Thursday. The newscasts that day and the 
programming that surrounded them offer some clear testi- 
mony the question: What Fox News? 


THE BIG EVENT THE DAY WAS OBAMA’S NOBEL PRIZE 
speech, and its coverage provides handy schematic for the 
three networks’ typical modus operandi. noted above, 
all three led their nightly newscasts with the speech. The 


The Chris Matthews Show msnbc 


Matthews: “The Republican Party has not run out 
the Democrats’ heal care bill. Pro oof the pudding? 
Senator Mike Enzi of W fyoming. Sal ays that the 2,0¢ page 
billdoesn't have e enough w words in it Well, maybe olde be 
bill Senator Enzi, back when the bill was the Finance 


The Rachel Maddow Show msnbc 


the people were never going the public option. 


con Da eS. 


The Situation Room with Wolf Blitzer 


Dana Bash, CNN Senior Congressional Correspondent: “Now the 


Democrats are poised government-run health 
their demanded public 
now seem bowing reality, that the votes simply 


Fox News pushed the idea that this was single-payer plan disguise; 

pushed the idea that the deal was giveaway insurance companies; 
and CNN pushed idea, focusing the politics and the process. 

“Is this the mother of ull- is this | singh | 

Fox Host: “It exactly worse that thought. 

fact, this the lump coal our Christmas 

way for single-payer health care 
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assembles its daily programming would useful. Doing 
story Fox without access and cooperation necessarily 
changes the nature the story. lieu talking Fox, 
the main thing did was let Fox talk me. That is, watched 
lot Fox News, and must report the Fox spokeswoman 
was absolutely correct. Shepard Smith interesting guy. 
far and away the most charming personality Fox. Not 
that this takes special effort. Generally speaking, Fox doesn’t 
charm. for all his considerable talents, blew 
fuse his charm machine years ago, and it’s not clear Beck 
ever had one blow. Let’s not even start Sean Hannity 
and Cavuto. 

Smith’s show—or, rather, shows; hosts two them 
every weekday—are absent much Fox’s usual cant. They 
are odd Smith’s own ironic, idiosyncratic way, but not 
unusual that you couldn’t imagine them appearing one 
the other cable news networks. sum, they seem perfect 
rebuttal Dunn’s critique. 

Now Dunn political naif. She’s seasoned, winning 
political operator. She didn’t wander accidentally into this 


Medicare. 


legislation that abandoned the public 


thicket. She strode straight with nary side step. Neither 
are Fox’s leaders naive. particular, Fox Roger Ailes 
seasoned, some might say marinated, political operator. One 
the other the two sides this discussion about the true 
nature Fox News being disingenuous. perhaps both 
are. Shocking, know. 

There shortage people eager comment Fox 
and the nature its news. thought simpler and poten- 
tially more valuable just watch its programs and see what 
they said. decided examine and compare the prime 
time cable news programming single day, and picked 
December 10, Thursday. The newscasts that day and the 
programming that surrounded them offer some clear testi- 
mony the question: What Fox News? 


THE BIG EVENT THE DAY WAS OBAMA’S NOBEL PRIZE 
speech, and its coverage provides handy schematic for the 
three networks’ typical modus operandi. noted above, 
all three led their nightly newscasts with the speech. The 
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The Chris Matthews Show msnbc 


‘The Ne Republica in Pa 


>on the Dei 


Party” ha ut of 


inte d out, a give: rwa\ to the 


option now seem to be bowing to r ee 


iren’t there to pass it through Cong 


Sean Hannity: “Is 
system: Is thi: ding? 
Committee, dropped out writing 
The Rachel Maddow Show msnbc 
Former Head DNC: think this bill is, Jane 
insurance 
the people were never going the public option 
Anything but single-payer Is a giveawa\ to the insurance 
pave the way for single-payer ith care 
-OVeTALS 
The Situation Room with Wolf Blitzer 
Bash, CNN Senior Congressional Correspondent: “Now the 
option from their health care bill, and the president praising 
demanded public 
side the philosophical divide this public option that 
that is th “ase ' 


speech occurred early the day, our time, was subject 
comment throughout the day and into the prime-time big 
money shows. 

CNN had, almost always does, far the most diverse 
array commenters, including partisans from each side 
well others regarded centrists. Their reaction contained 
far the broadest range the three channels, ranging from 
Jack Cafferty—“a great speech....mesmerizing” and David 
quality”—to Alex Castellanos, 
consultant who thought too was all 
the time”—and Michael Gerson, the former George Bush 
speechwriter, who termed “complex, intellectually rich, 
impressive speech.” 

MSNBC Offered generally effusive praise. Chris Matthews 
called the speech morally powerful speech worthy 
Jack Kennedy.” Chuck Todd labeled “realistic idealism.” 
Cynthia Tucker thought was very powerful speech...a 
speech for grown- ups...that embraced complexities.” Law- 
rence O’Donnell and Howard Fineman agreed was humble. 
Historian Michael Beschloss said was “elegant always.” 
Rachel Maddow summarized “an eloquent speech 
the nature and responsibilities war.” 

Fox News—in its hour-long news broadcasts—generally 
praised the speech quoted others who did so. Major Gar- 
rett, the network’s White House correspondent, reporting 
from the scene the award Oslo, termed the speech 

“muscular defense war.” Others invited comment 
during the news show were generally favorable. Newt Gin- 
grich, former speaker the House Representatives, termed 
“very historic speech. And the president, think, did 
very good job representing the role America.” Charles 
Krauthammer demurred somewhat, saying “it was the best 
speech has ever given foreign soil,” implying that other 
prior speeches were limited their effectiveness. 

was all downhill after that. Fox’s array hosted 
opinion shows—O’Reilly, Beck, Cavuto, Hannity, and Van 
Susteren, the speech rode the down escalator through the 
evening. Said Hannity: “President Barack Obama joined the 
likes Yasser Arafat, Jimmy Carter, and Gore earlier 
today when was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
ceremony Oslo, Norway.” Hannity later said Obama, 
whom called the “anointed one,” had appeased the 
crowd with criticism the U.S. “Obama just can’t seem 
give speech overseas without bashing America,” said. 
Stephen Hayes The Weekly Standard praised the initial 
portion the speech but said, “the second two-thirds 
was filled with typical Obama rhetorical flourishes and 
excesses.” John Bolton, Bush’s ambassador the United 
Nations, wrapped the night’s commentary telling 
Van Susteren the speech “was pretty bad speech—turgid, 
repetitive. thought was analytically weak, sort 
high school level. It’s like didn’t have any lead his 
pencil left after his speeches the U.N. and the speech 
Afghanistan. all all, pretty surprisingly disap- 
pointing performance.” 

The same pattern repeated itself through the three net- 
works’ coverage the other events the day. The formal 
newscasts for all three networks were fairly straightforward 


but the commentary that came before and after was anything 
but. MSNBC, its commentary, tended love whatever 
the Democrats had done that day. CNN has many com- 
mentators almost can’t help but all sides every 
issue. Fox, meanwhile, was raising army overthrow 
the government. 

Here are some more representative examples. They might 
seem chosen make point; they were not. They are admit- 
tedly impressionistic, but think fair sampling what 
was the air that day. 

the Senate compromise health care reform: 

MSNBC—Democratic Senator Ron Wyden Oregon called 
godsend.” Howard Dean said “the Senate bill really does 
advance the ball.” 

CNN—Representative Barbara Lee, California Democrat, 
called “the type coverage that they [her constituents] 
deserve.” 

Fox—Neil Cavuto posed this question independent 
Senator Joe Lieberman Connecticut: “Senator, they just 
didn’t put lipstick pig? It’s still pig, right?” Lieberman 


MSNBC tended love 
whatever the Democrats 
had done. Fox, 
meanwhile, was raising 
army overthrow the 
government. 


was noncommittal the porcine nature the compromise, 
but assured would vote against it. Hayes The Weekly 
Standard said, “it absolutely insane.” Former Arkansas 
Governor Mike Huckabee said, “It the lump coal our 
Christmas stocking.” 

climate change: 

MSNBC—Jonathan Alter Newsweek, addressing Sarah 
Palin’s claim that climate change not necessarily the result 
human activity: “Her bigger problem, she wants 
candidate, that she’s the wrong side history. She’s 
the wrong side science. She’s the wrong side 
politics here.” 

Pilgrim, CNN correspondent: “The United 
States falling behind the rest the world what some see 
the cleanest energy option available, nuclear power.” 

Fox —Amy Kellogg, Fox correspondent: “...stolen e-mails 
suggest the manipulation trends, deleting and destroying 
data, and attempts prevent the publication opposing 
views climate change....” 

could on, but the pattern would not change. 
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THE THREE NETWORKS ARE, COURSE, ALL THE SAME 
television business, but even apart from expressions ide- 
ology each approaches its business differently, each seeking 
its own distinct niche the modern television ecology. One 
large difference apparent their staffing structures. 
the three, CNN produces and broadcasts much more news 
content and has many more reporters reporting from many 
more places. has total staff about 4,000 people, accord- 
ing the Pew Project for Excellence Journalism’s latest 
available report. December 10, for example, was the 
only one the three networks feature on-the-ground 
reporting from both Pakistan and Virginia the case the 
five Americans arrested Pakistan. CNN’s newsgathering 
superiority was even more striking the aftermath the 
January earthquake Haiti. 

With the exception Larry King’s interview show 
the evening, runs news programming more less all day 
long. CNN includes opinion and analysis feature inserts 
its news shows, adjunct its news operations, but its 
great strength news. The commentary often feels forced 


There one 
overwhelming similarity 
among Fox, MSNBC, and 
CNN: whatever that. 
dominates cable news, 
largely not journalism. 


and superfluous. Fox the opposite. includes the news 
operations adjunct opinion and analysis. much 
more talk-show network than news network. fact, 
mimics one Ailes’s first ventures into television news pro- 
gramming, NBC-owned all-talk channel called America’s 
Talking. Fox News uses this model much more than does 
CNN’s news model. 

The perceived problem not that Fox’s straight news 
relatively bias-free and its opinion programming overwhelm- 
ingly conservative. The problem that the news portion 
very small and the opinion portion very large. would indeed 
like traditional newspaper opinion-news division the 
ratios were reversed. 

Fox has reporting and editing staff about one-third the 
size CNN’s. Fox has many fewer bureaus, both domestic 
and international (again, about one-third CNN’s total). From 
personal experience covering news around the world, you 
almost always run into CNN crew stringer. You almost 
never run into Fox reporter, and never one from MSNBC. 

essence, MSNBC has news operation whatsoever. 
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has about half the total staff that Fox employs, roughly one- 
sixth that but none these people are reporters. 
almost purely talk network. regularly runs even less 

news content than Fox. primetime, runs none all. 

p.m., when Fox and CNN are running hour-long newscasts, 
MSNBC airs re-run Chris Matthews’s interview show, 
Hardball. Even when puts news the air, the content 

almost entirely drawn from its corporate big brother, NBC, 
and NBC’s news operation pales compared that CNN. 
From business standpoint, MSNBC useful means 

amortize the costs NBC’s newsgathering. This can produce 

genuinely awkward did frequently during 

the 2008 election campaign, when relatively straight 

news staff joined its more opinionated studio hosts cover- 
ing election results. 

Ironically, Ailes left because was piqued that NBC 
1995 had gone into partnership with Microsoft create 
MSNBC, infringing his authority president CNBC, 
thought. then went Murdoch and established Fox 
News. And now MSNBC, having long since divorced itself 
from Microsoft, has essentially copied the model Ailes estab- 
lished Fox—a little news, lot opinion, and theatrical 
presentation all. It’s accident that one MSNBC’s 
most outsized personalities—Matthews—was promoted 
Ailes when was CNBC. 

Yet striking are the differences among the channels 
there one overwhelming similarity: whatever that 
dominates cable news, largely not journalism. 

There is, has been remarked upon often, awful lot 
going on-screen all the time. There the central image 
that being broadcast the time; plus chyron, label, 
identifying the scene and/or the people it; plus the ever- 
present the bottom the screen, sometimes com- 
menting the scene being broadcast, sometimes referring 
something utterly different. But for all this hyperactivity 
cable news surprisingly old-fashioned. There much less 
use moving pictures than one would think, and very few 
actual images news events. 

Mainly, what going instead just talking. Studio 
hosts talk reporters and sometimes themselves. there 
are multiple hosts, they talk one another. The hosts talk 
guests, either gathered the studio another studio 
occasionally telephone. The guests are familiar col- 
lection politicians, political operatives, journalists, some 
experts, and group could call expert commentators. 
(What, for example, David Gergen’s expertise beyond com- 
menting?) 

Even news shows like Wolf Blitzer’s The Situation 
Room CNN, the ratio news everything else pre- 
posterously tilted toward everything else. During high news 
events, Blitzer will often have not one but two separate pan- 
els analysts/commentators the studio. The result that 
even when there news broadcast, more time spent 
assessing than reporting it. 

Over the course average day, all this talking the 
three channels adds more than half million words 
spilled cable-news air. That’s phenomenal 
verbiage—by volume, new War and Peace every single day. 


| 
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does not, you might guess, approach anything like the Dick Wolf, the creator the Law and Order television 
art and coherence novel. Rarely does single franchise, for allowing character one his shows 
rise that level. criticize O’Reilly name. buttress his rebuttal Wolf, 
What are they talking about all the time? Usually, they’re quotes—who better?—himself. Later the show, 
talking about what particular little morsel news means. fellow host Glenn Beck about President Obama’s 
What that bit news good for? Whom good for? Peace Prize, which Beck says was given sort affirma- 
up, who’s sideways, who’s selling the country down the river? tive action award. 
There very large measure performance involved all 


this. The studio hosts typically play some amped-up, over- BECK: used believe meritocracy. used believe 


the-top version themselves. They bring mind nothing you 

much one the vibrant monologues from the Howard Earn things? 

Beale character the movie Network: “Television God- BECK: You would earn things. have problem with the 
damned amusement park! Television circus, carnival, president winning Nobel Peace Prize. 

traveling troupe acrobats, storytellers, dancers, singers, No, agree didn’t earn it, but what? It’s Nor- 


way. You know? It’s Norway. You know what I’m talking 
about? 

BECK: Well, now that you put that context. 

Right. And love Norway. 


jugglers, sideshow freaks, lion tamers, and football players. 
the boredom-killing business!” 
you talked all day every day you’d say some pretty stupid 


stuff and, surprise, the cable talkers are exceptions. BECK: exactly right. Who doesn’t love Norway? 
Much what gets said, fact, just barely above gibber- love the fjords. 
ish. his December show, O’Reilly led with attack BECK: Sure. 


December 10, 2009, the global climate-change conference Copenhagen 
was under way and the news. Fox used the leaked e-mail scandal mock the 
science global warming, and Gore; MSNBC mocked the mockers, including 
Sarah Palin; and CNN had straight discussion nuclear power the U.S. 


Glenn Beck Countdown with Keith Olbermann msnbc 


Glenn Beck: “Now, the fiery flood come: wrence O’Donnell, host: “So have dis 


“OV rn 
hn Stossel, Fox Host: “Greenland has melted. yhich rah Palin} | 

Beck ack: ‘Yes. OK. I can’t take it any mor can't take it any more stg _ an Alter. N lewsweel ‘Her bigger problem, if sh mts tc 
this what the world leaders are watching? that she’s the wrong side history. She’s 
wrong side science. She’s the wrong side politics her 
‘Stossel: This kin dao »f irresponsibility. Look, the rlobe Nas 5 
varm ed. A lot of very serious people believe that we humans ar¢ 
playing a part or at fault. And greenhouse gase: reve clearly 
increased the carbon dioxide quantity. Maybe this will raise th 
temperature. But equate this with this child screaming, and 
death of the world. 

‘Beck: ‘Yes. Hang on just a second. You're not claiming that this 1s ‘Kit or Correspondent: “The United States 1s falling behind 
some sort fear-mongering, are you the rest the world what the cleanest 

ilabk 


avalk ie, nuclear power. 
‘Stoss el: ‘Yes, this 1s 
Beck: just love John Stossel. You’re the best, man. Yes, fear 


mongering. 


American Morning 


Jack Spencer, Heritage Foundation: “Secretary Energy [Steven| 


nu ‘reating the sam prt of dependencies between 


ndustry an d government that may gn he ndful reactor: 
American Morning the near term, but yield the cost-effective, long-term 
viability that nuclear energy really needs 


Pane 


take: to build nucle 


yurces Defense Council: “In the 10 years i 


* plant and get it online and operating, you 


n that $8 billion or ectghset on that it costs to build 


plant 


ind actually started to imm ite ly bate carbon 


ns by investing energy efficiency 
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I’ve been Oslo. 
BECK: have never. 
believe have some Viking blood me. 
BECK: you? think you do. 

O’REILLY: OK. So.... 

BECK: want him wear the hat with the horns. Don’t you? 
Seriously. 

O’REILLY: It’s Norway. 

BECK: Send him the hat with the horns. He’ll wear it. But 

O’REILLY: Easy, Mr. Fascination. Calm down. 


THERE’S LOOPY SELF-ABSORPTION THIS THAT PECU- 
liar Fox and that derives from its origin narrative the 
network for the unrepresented, for the outsiders. There 
strain resentment, put-upon-ness that pervades almost 
everything Fox puts the air. Beck, particular, was born 
play this part. would Beale. his own show that 
night, Beck spent fully two-thirds his time agitated 
defense himself against charges few would ever had heard 
had not spent much time defending them. 


There’s loopy self- 
absorption Fox that 
derives from its origin 
narrative the network 
for the unrepresented, 
for the outsiders. 


reasonable person would sincerely deny that Fox has 
distinct bias favoring Republicans, and conservative Repub- 
licans especially. Even Fox used admit much. When 
started the network, Ailes was straightforward talking 
about his desire redress what saw ideological bias 
the mainstream media. wanted address the same 

“silent majority” his old boss Richard Nixon had sought 
serve. This nowhere more apparent than the guests who 
appear the network. the day question, other than 
short video clips news conferences other public appear- 
ances, Fox didn’t put single Democrat the air except 
foil for Republican Fox commentators. 

This appears politically motivated, but that could 
just artifact—the content seems political but the pri- 
mary aim much more likely commercial. Cable news 
not literally broadcast business, but narrowcast. any 
given moment, there are relative handful people (in 
peak hours less than five million and non-prime hours 
half that, out the U.S. population 320 million) watch- 
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ing all these networks combined. American Idol, con- 
trast, routinely draws million. Although cable news 
comparatively small market, small market with 
much larger mindshare, mainly because the media are self- 
reflective, creating kind virtual echo chamber. also 
lucrative. Advertisers want exactly the sort educated, 
higher-disposable-income audience news programming 
tends attract. 

Ailes has proven extraordinarily acute businessman 
who has, according excellent piece David Carr and 
Tim Arango the January New York Times, turned fledg- 
ing news operation that barely existed decade ago into the 
runaway market leader cable news and profit engine 
that turns out more than $500 million annually for Rupert 
Murdoch’s global News Corporation. 

Ailes’s most valuable insight was that sharp opinions 
not necessarily chase audience away. fact, they 
seem have created one. There worry offending 
broad audience, because there broad audience 
start with anymore. 

It’s worth noting that MSNBC languished the cable news 
ratings competition until becoming more sharply opinion- 
ated, that way becoming left-leaning analog Fox. It’s 
highly doubtful this change was due political consider- 
ations. other ways, though, MSNBC not Fox analog 
all. Although its overall operation sharply the left 
Fox, offers wider array guests and doesn’t completely 
shut out Republicans. Matthews, for example, the day 
question conducted friendly interview with two Tea Party 
Republican activists. The existence Morning Joe, starring 
outspoken conservative Joe Scarborough, MSNBC’s morn- 
ing air offers further evidence. 

Ailes, his programming choices, sees need have 
liberal counterpart Scarborough Fox. Why should 
he? He’s got the ratings, the money, and political operation 
that nearly pure its adherence contemporary populist 
Republicanism. 

But arm the Gop? Not unless you think Roger 
Ailes would actually work for Michael Steele. more 
likely the other way around. Steele, some broader cul- 
tural sense, works for Ailes, who without close contest 
the most powerful Republican the country today. The 
national Republican Party has shrunk narrow base 
with apparent agenda other than oppose everything 
the Obama administration proposes. This extends even 
opposing policies Republicans either created once 
supported. explaining these reversals, Republicans fre- 
quently say that their changes position—for example, 
deficit-reduction measures that they routinely dismissed 
when the majority—owes mainly changes national 
circumstances. But the main circumstance that seems 
have changed their loss formal power Washington. 
This suits Fox perfectly, and gives heft its self-definition 
insurgency. CJR 


TERRY McDERMOTT, former reporter for the Los Angeles Times, 
Encore Fellow. the author most recently 101 Theory Drive: 
Neuroscientist’s Quest for Memory. 
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NPR Amps 


Can Vivian Schiller build journalism juggernaut? 


JILL DREW 


were writing this story for All Things Considered, might open 
with some audio: the sound applause. The clapping would come 
from hundreds employees gathered for all-staff meeting 
National Public Radio’s downtown Washington headquarters 
December, they acknowledged the tenor being set Vivian 
Schiller her first year NPR’s president and chief executive. 
Staff members were thanking Schiller for leading them out the 


mess they had been year earlier, when they had gathered 
the same auditorium. that 2008 meeting, interim 
chief executive and his number two had perched nervously 
stools front the room, shocking the staff with 
announcements that they were canceling two NPR-produced 
shows and firing sixty-four people, percent the staff, 
order deal with projected $23 million budget gap torn 
open the recession. These were the first budget-related 
mass layoffs hit since the early 1980s. 

wasn’t just that the news was bad. The executives’ 
impersonal and awkward manner delivery—one fiddled 
with his BlackBerry while the other talked, staff mem- 
ber recalls—left other managers queasy and the staff reel- 
ing. NPR’s nonprofit status had not protected from the 
cataclysm that was decimating commercial media, and the 
place felt rudderless the storm, the board having 
ousted the previous chief executive nine months earlier 


after his aggressive maneuvers had 
alienated many. 

Schiller arrived January 2009 
from the general manager spot the 
New York Times’s online operation, 
exuding attractive combination 
confidence and humility. Deteriorat- 
ing finances forced her preside over 
round cuts March, but the 
process was less painful, both because 
the cuts weren’t deep 2008, and 
also because her approach making 
decisions. Schiller shared detailed data 
with the staff about the frightful falloff 
corporate sponsorships and other 
revenue that make big chunk 
NPR’s funding. She asked for sugges- 
tions about how cut, eventually opt- 
ing negotiate with unions for 
temporary benefit cuts, furloughs, and 
freeze merit raises (top management 
took even deeper cuts) order pre- 
serve more jobs. Her open style won the 
trust some previous 
most potent critics. 

Indeed, Schiller has animated the 
place with the energy renewed ambi- 
tion, rededication producing serious 
journalism. Her strategy rests three 
pillars: expand original reporting the 
national and local levels; provide free 
access public media content 
less platform; and serve audiences 
all backgrounds and interests. all 
that, she wants work partnership 
with NPR’s member stations well 
independent producers and some the 
new nonprofit journalism units spring- 
ing around the country. 

never been more optimistic 
about NPR than right now,” said 
Ellen Weiss, twenty-seven-year NPR veteran who senior 
vice president news. Although she mourns the destruction 
traditional media like newspapers caused shrinking 
revenue and fleeing readers, Weiss sees yawning gap that 
can filled with the kind public-service journalism that 
NPR’s sweet spot. “We occupy unique place the cultural 
and journalistic ecosystem,” she said. “It’s opportunity, 
and want seize it.” 

This excited buzz not easy maintain, especially 
time when the economy struggling and NPR projected 
lose money again this year. Internally, some NPR journalists 
fear the focus multiple content platforms will dull the 
concentration NPR’s radio excellence. Externally, man- 
agers some member stations believe NPR will attempt 
bypass them altogether and reach listeners directly online, 
potentially upsetting their base funding. 

Consequently, not everyone happy come board. 
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Making radio waves Vivian Schiller the Capital Public Radio studio January 2009 “the job dreams.” 


“There’s lot talk different conferences about how 
can collaborate and all become big destinations, but see the 
opposite,” said Ruth Seymour, who was scheduled retire 
February after thirty-two years station manager KCRW 
Santa Monica. “We see inherently competitive. 
aren’t swayed what wave supposed lift all boats.” 

Yet others see new era collaboration both the 
journalism and fundraising fronts. “We’ve finally got rela- 
tively fear-free environment,” said Caryn Mathes, general 
manager WAMU Washington, D.C. 

Schiller digs into her second year boss, she holds 
fiercely the vision NPR central point web 
partnerships build stronger public media. truly believe 
partnership the center all do,” Schiller said. “It’s 
the center our strategic plan. charge all division heads, 
your job responsibility and the system whole: 
digital, news, fundraising, diversity. Everything about the 
system whole.” 

this were radio script, might write this transition: 
But holding everyone together won’t easy (audio: fading 
applause). 
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NPR WAS CREATED 1970 THE URGING GROUP 
fiercely independent public-radio stations. Public-radio 
owners were committed rules requiring them serve 
their local communities, but each went about that mission 
different way, free-spirited fussy suited their 
pleasure and audience. Most agreed the need for daily 
news show, National Public Radio was formed produce 
and distribute that news. Eventually, arrangement was 
worked out: each station would pay NPR fee fund that 
newsgathering, with the stations raising the money from 
listener contributions collected local community pledge 
drives and grants from the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting. forty years the system has grown 268 public 
broadcasting license holders that run 784 NPR member sta- 
tions reaching more than million people week, according 
Arbitron, radio-ratings company. About 26.4 million 
them listen specifically NPR programming, spring 
2009, the most recent figures available. this day, NPR’s 
board dominated local station heads. 

But not all stations are the same. Many, like and 
KCRW, are run universities. Others are run municipali- 
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ties. Some are independent nonprofits. for example, 
used operated New York City until current president 
and chief executive Laura Walker raised enough money 
buy the license from the city and run her own operation, 
governed independent board. Still others run both 
radio and television stations, like WGBH Boston. All four 
these examples, meanwhile, are NPR stations that also 
produce original programs that have their own national 
and international following—and compete with some NPR 
programs. 

Then there are organizations like the one run public 
radio giant Bill Kling, who was founding director NPR. 
Kling now chief executive American Public Media, 
St. Paul-based independent public-radio programmer that 
competes with offering stations original shows, like 
Prairie Companion and Marketplace. also the 
parent three NPR member station groups, including Min- 
nesota Public Radio. Meanwhile, Kling helped found what’s 
now called Public Radio International, which competes with 
both and distributing programs like Fresh Air 
and This American Life. 

“Each organization plays its role,” Kling said. grants 
that NPR “one the most important news organizations 
the country,” but says that “was necessary broaden 
its outlook” after NPR rejected several stations’ ideas for new 
programming (including This American Life). “APM 
kept in-house,” said, “to produce programming, act 
much quicker. Each its own way has made significant 
contribution public radio.” 

True, but serving the needs such disparate system 
makes for one gnarly management assignment. Public radio 
“inherently anarchic,” said KCRW’s Ruth Seymour. Her sta- 
tion known for its promotion eclectic music; Seymour 
lovingly describes quirky. “For people who cannot abide 
cacophony, they cannot abide the system,” she said. 

The system that Schiller walked into last January, though, 
was proud but sullen place, sort like family sulking after 
Thanksgiving Day fight. 

NPR itself, after initial three decades making virtue 
being threadbare,” former president and chief execu- 
tive Kevin Klose put it, landed $235 million bequest from 
Joan Kroc, the wife the McDonald’s founder, 2003. This 
capped decade strong growth under Klose’s management, 
with the number listeners doubling—to million—and 
couple dozen new news bureaus opening around the country 
and the world. NPR was pushing out all fronts, building 
NPR West, cutting-edge production facility Culver City, 
California, and funneling cash NPR.org, its Web site. The 
network set its sights becoming mondo, multiplatform 
content provider. 

Yet many stations felt they were being run over, not 
catered to. Klose retired chief executive 2006 and for 
each person who describes him “charming,” another per- 
son describes his successor, Ken Stern, “tough.” Stern 
stepped from his long-time position Klose’s number 
two just war was breaking out between NPR and its stations. 
NPR’s expansion plans needed more cash and its fundraisers 
were making incursions into local-station territories, seek- 


ing deep-pocketed donors. Ideas were bandied about put 

button NPR.org’s site allow listeners donate NPR 

directly. the same time, universal access podcasts 
some NPR programming the site made easy for online 

listeners bypass their local stations. Alarmed and upset, the 

board dismissed Stern March 2008 and began search for 
his successor. And prove that things could get worse, 
the recession started bite and corporate underwriting dol- 
lars began evaporate. Cash reserves and earnings from the 

endowment funded largely the Kroc gift helped cushion 

the blow, but couldn’t counteract its full force. 

board selected Schiller out initial field 150 
candidates. Although she had never worked radio, she 
had broadcasting cred—and the awards prove it—from her 
years CNN and the Discovery-Times Channel, short-run 
partnership between suburban Washington-based Discov- 
ery Communications and The New York Times Company. 
And her tenure running nytimes.com, digital news leader, 
capped the package, the board sought leader who could 
get public radio onto satellite and into iPhones. 

“Our problem was not the quality what were doing 
the radio,” said Howard Stevenson, Harvard Business 
School professor who chairs board. “Our problem was 
how make the system more than the sum its parts. How 
build the power public radio...as cooperative venture 
rather than competitive ventures.” 

For her part, Schiller said she hadn’t sought the job, but 
the more she learned about it, the more she liked it. “What 


NPR’s problem, says 
Howard Stevenson, 
not its journalism, but 
rather ‘how build the 
power public radio 
cooperative 


dawned read and talked lot people,” Schil- 
ler said, “was that this was like the job dreams. the 
end, really, really wanted it.” 


SCHILLER CONFESSES SLEEPING WITH HER BLACKBERRY 
next her bed. She wakes a.m. flood e-mails most 
days, and checks some thirty Web sites even she spends time 
with her two kids they get ready for school. the drive 
the office, she uses headset: never actually dial text, 
except red light.” She tries not schedule early-morning 
meetings. need that mind-space time. get too stressed out 
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can’t get those e-mails,” she said, then added with smile, 
“but that’s for discuss with psychiatrist.” 

Schiller mixes her time the office with plenty trips 
around the country meet with foundations and other 
donors, well NPR member stations. She previews her 
plans and appointments for each week blog she posts 
Sunday nights, which available the entire NPR staff 
and its board directors. “I’m surprised what she puts 
there—‘I’m meeting with this foundation’ ‘I’m dealing 
with this said Steven Bass, NPR board member 
and president and chief executive Oregon Public Broad- 
casting. “She has way dealing with people openly, hon- 
estly, and candidly.” 

Those who work for her describe almost-constant 
bombardment e-mails from the boss. She estimates she 
sends about thousand week. didn’t interview with 
Vivian for this job, but got e-mail from her about fifteen 
minutes after was hired,” said Mark Stencel, managing 
editor for digital news. Then, recalled, came the deluge. 

“She conducts e-mail conversations about what’s happening 
the executive level, the staff level, the station level, 
the industry. We’re all talking about what everyone else 
doing.” Stencel said revels this free-flowing dialogue, 
which obviates the need for endless meetings. 

He’s especially admiring Schiller’s focus what’s hap- 
pening the news business outside NPR, which helps guard 
against too-insular view and keeps people thinking about 
how push forward fast-moving times. She throws out 


glossy D.C. magazine 
for working mothers 
asked Schiller ‘who’ she 
wears. mean, look 
me, Schiller says. ‘Who 
wear?’ 


ideas and asks others what they think about them. She started 
series inside NPR, which she invites other media 
chiefs stop when they’re Washington for open 
conversation with the staff about what their organizations 
are doing and what should doing. The Daily Beast’s 
Tina Brown was one guest, were The Associated Press’s 
Tom Curley and Craig Newmark from Craigslist. Schiller 
also asked Clay Shirky, the futurist (and her self-described 
personal guru), talk the staff. She delighted “Digital 
Think-In” last fall, all-day seminar that brought together 
more than sixty tech leaders and others Silicon Valley 
help NPR imagine public media’s digital future. 

not command-and-control person,” Schiller said, 
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over tea Washington sandwich shop. lead building 
consensus, getting people excited.” Many people inter- 
viewed described Schiller having little ego. She herself 
laughs about interview she did with local glossy magazine 
about working mothers. “They did ask me, ‘So, who you 
wear?” Schiller said. mean, look me. Who wear?” 


SCHILLER’S STYLE HAS SUCCEEDED SOMEWHAT PIERC- 
ing NPR’s infamous bureaucracy. NPR correspondent Adam 
Davidson saw this firsthand when Schiller and accom- 
plished one meeting what had been unable for 
months inside the NPR management maze. 

Davidson had participated rare NPR collaboration 
with reporter from another public-media organization— 
Alex Blumberg This American Life, which produced 
Chicago Public Radio and distributed pri—and the 
result had been hit. “The Giant Pool Money,” master- 
fully clear and lively hour-long report the causes the 
housing crisis, aired May 2008 This American Life, the 
popular weekly show hosted Ira Glass, and won imme- 
diate outpouring praise and several journalism awards. 
All Things Considered ran shortened version the story. 
Blumberg and Davidson proved radio could long-form 
journalism about economics and finance that could excite 
and engage broad, general audience. They wanted keep 
doing it. But how? 

Davidson and Blumberg came with concept for what 
they called Planet Money; would part blog, part pod- 
cast, part radio-reporting team. Davidson was global 
economics correspondent but Blumberg, producer for This 
American Life, didn’t work for And the multiplatform 
unit was neither show, like All Things Considered Morn- 
ing Edition, nor was desk, like the business-news desk 
the science desk. NPR organized into shows and desks, 
apples and oranges. Planet Money was kumquat. 

news chief, Ellen Weiss, believed the duo’s report- 
ing and was determined find place for flourish despite 
rigid structure. Weiss freed handful people 
join the Planet Money team and told Davidson just start 
producing journalism—they would figure out how fund 
within the corporate structure later. The Planet Money site, 
with its blog and podcast, launched and its first 
story aired All Things Considered and Morning Edition 
September 2008, just the government began bailing out 
financial institutions prevent system meltdown. Needless 
say, the project took off strong and continues grow 
popularity. One its biggest fans Schiller. 

“She liked the Planet Money content,” Davidson said, 
“and, more importantly, she instantly understood that sev- 
eral things embedded the Planet Money experiment were 
truly important future”—namely, the power col- 
laboration and entrepreneurship that produces passionate 
journalism with dual radio-Web focus. “The old broadcast 
model was inherently only top-down. The ideas all had 
big ideas, with huge funding and huge pressure 
success,” Davidson continued. “She saw least one path 
success here for NPR more broadly—to make everybody 
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Getting Planet Money’s 
identity and role sorted 
out case study 
how Schiller’s style has 
managed pierce 
infamous bureaucracy. 


feel excited, that they can and should dreaming big and 
exploring new ideas.” 

Still, despite the good feelings and strong audience sup- 
port for Planet Money, spring 2009 unresolved issues had 
piled and begun press. Was this permanent unit, 
would Davidson and the others some point return their 
old jobs? How many stories should the unit for This Amer- 
ican Life and NPR’s news shows? Was there expansion 
plan? What exactly was its relationship with This American 
Life? “Even schedule meetings with the right people was 
impossible. wasn’t happening,” Davidson said. began 
fear NPR’s bureaucratic process could take years. 

talked Schiller about his frustrations and she agreed 
that the ad-hoc nature Planet Money’s existence had end. 
They set two-hour meeting her office—scheduled 
back-to-back, half-hour increments—with each department 
that needed weigh in. For example, the finance department 
figured out how move the team’s funding the permanent 
budget, and the general counsel committed working out 
the specific legal relationship with This American Life. 

think everyone left the meeting feeling like they had 
been heard,” said Davidson. recalled Schiller’s words 
she closed discussion one contentious issue after another: 

“Done and done.” was stunned. 

Before Schiller’s arrival, Davidson said, management had 
sent out several pronouncements how the staff had get 
board with new initiatives, embrace technology changes, 
work different way. “We were sort culture-change- 
fatigued,” said. But Schiller’s first year, “the real culture 
change I’ve seen amazing.” 


JUST FEW MONTHS AFTER SCHILLER’S ARRIVAL, FAST 
Company magazine dubbed “the most successful hybrid 

old and new media,” quite compliment after many acri- 
monious starts and stops the digital realm. NPR went from 

nowhere digital media one the savviest users social 

media sites like Twitter and Facebook, providing apps for 
phones that run the Android program, producing the 

popular Web sites and and build- 
ing digital infrastructure that allows member stations and 

members the public pick NPR content and weave 

seamlessly into their own Web sites and playlists. 


“We were slow the game,” said Kinsey Wilson, NPR’s 
senior vice president and general manager for digital media, 
who was hired October 2008 from his position execu- 
tive editor USA Today. said NPR not attempting 
play catchup build portal-like news Web site; rather, it’s 
creating digital media infused with sensibility, avail- 
able multiple devices. Using $1.5 million grant from 
the John and James Knight Foundation, awarded 
September 2007, NPR putting its entire newsroom 334 
journalists, plus another fifty staffers, through extensive 
digital training, ranging from two-day sessions in-depth, 
five-week programs. 

Wilson and others acknowledge that the tension between 
the traditional radio mission and the digital future still exists 
within the NPR newsroom, and NPR’s relationships with its 
stations. “One the reasons the transition new platforms 
hard here because the dedication craftsmanship. 
NPR online not perfect honed the radio,” 
said Dick Meyer, NPR’s executive editor, who described the 
newsroom “mostly like giant workshop craftsmen who 
are incredibly devoted old-world values and new-world 
goals and visions.” 

Melissa Block, co-host All Things Considered, said the 

“workload has shifted dramatically” NPR produces radio 
programs “that have tentacles the digital realm.” Although 
online components radio pieces can fun, interesting, 
and helpful producing the story, Block said, “last time 
checked, more hours have been added day.” 

“My fear that neglect radio,” she added, even though 
it’s the radio audience that has doubled the past decade. 

“We can’t forget what our engine reach out the 
new world.” 

Wilson said the successful launch iPhone app 
August 2009 easing radio-digital tensions bit, especially 
because the format emphasizes listening radio reports 
instead handing script Web team rewrite story 
for text-based site. for stations’ fears that audiences will 
bypass them get their favorite shows directly from NPR, 
Wilson said has directed his development teams keep 
member station needs foremost their minds they work 
new applications. For example, Wilson estimated that 
least percent mobile traffic going member stations’ 
pages that offer streaming audio, those listeners can 
counted the stations’ online traffic totals. Any podcasts 
flagship shows like All Things Considered will use the local 
station version that program, including the local content. 
Launching those podcasts has been delayed the need 
get rights the bits music stitched between each story, 
Schiller said. 

mobile extends public radio’s traditional drive-time 
audience, Wilson sees opportunity for huge growth. “Mobile 
the ideal platform for audio and NPR the unquestioned 
leader the news space terms audio,” said. Wilson 
cited statistics showing that mobile traffic increased 
nearly tenfold after the iPhone app launched, and that mobile 
users spend average fourteen minutes each time they 
open the app, considerably more than Web users do. 

Social media has become another hot spot for NPR and 
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all public radio, with its intensely loyal audiences. Scott 
Simon, host Weekend Edition Saturday, has more than 
1.3 million people following him Twitter. usually has 
running stream tweets Saturday mornings. “Read 
the transcript Rev. Robertson Haiti, seeming blame 
quake pact devil. Can still called man God?” 
tweeted January 15. “There’s every reason for 
the advance this,” Simon said interview. “It’s 
communication. It’s what do.” 

support member stations building their own Web 
sites, NPR secured total million grants from the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting and the Knight Foundation 
fund pilot project—involving dozen more stations— 
which each station will create digital content specific 
topic. Wilson spearheading the project, dubbed “Argo” for 
the mythological Jason and the Argonauts who searched for 
golden fleece. Although final agreements with the stations 
aren’t yet signed, the funding should pay for one two new 
hires each station’s Web site, who will focus creating 
blogs and curating content around specific topic. Oregon 
Public Broadcasting, for instance, will focus building out 
more content about the outdoors and the environment, said 
Bass, the there. WAMU will focus societal divisions 
over race, gender, age, education, socioeconomic status, and 
the like. The idea make each station’s Web site center 
for unique and deep content that can promoted across 
platforms. The reporting from each station will both 
enhance national stories done NPR reporters and also 
bolster local stories with national examples. 

wnyc’s Walker participating Argo and credits Schil- 
ler with creating “new ways partnering that are about 
the whole system,” and not just “It’s NPR’s 
interest well our interest help newsrooms around 
the country become Walker said. “In this world, 
public media should band together partners. We’re all too 
small this alone.” 


SCHILLER’S OWN ASSESSMENT THAT THE MOST IMPOR- 
tant accomplishment her first year has been getting NPR 

firmer financial footing. The benefit givebacks, top 
the layoffs and significant expense cuts, were big parts nar- 
rowing the budget gap. the all-staff meeting December, 
she shared numbers that showed that deficit for fiscal 

2009 was $10.1 million, considerably less than the $15 mil- 
lion deficit that the board had set the maximum allowed. 
NPR’s current operations budget $156 million. She thanked 

everyone for the sacrifices they had made. “We could have 

been path terrible place,” she said. “These are sac- 
rifices needed make.” 

She said the financial situation was little brighter for 
the fiscal year that started October, which the board has 
approved running NPR’s operations deficit $8.6 million. 

“We are track better than that. How much better 
too early tell, but are encouraged that are heading 
the right direction,” Schiller said the meeting. She told 
the staff she would restore one the three unpaid holidays 
scheduled for the year sign that conditions improve, 
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After year, Schiller has 
NPR firmer financial 
footing. But make her 
ambitious vision reality, 
she still needs raise 
and lots it. 


all would share. When representatives the two unions 
within pressed have more benefits restored, Schiller 
said the cuts were “baked into the projections.” The board 
has asked have zero deficit fiscal 2011. 

Keeping costs down won’t easy. Contracts with the 
two unions that represent NPR employees—one for journal- 
ists and the other for engineers—both expire this year. And 
while Kevin Beesley, president the NPR unit AFTRA, the 
American Federation Television and Radio Artists, said 
he’s been “blown away” Schiller’s fresh approach, that 
doesn’t mean negotiations will cakewalk. “Her style 
was huge success and was one the reasons they got the 
money they needed from us” the 2009 benefit givebacks, 
said. Beesley, who European editor, reckons 
personally gave about $8,000 benefits the form 
cuts the company’s health and retirement contributions, 
well mandatory furloughs and unpaid vacations. “For 
the last year, we’ve felt management has been spending our 
money,” said. 

The union has been disappointed what sees lard- 
ing the management ranks. Beesley cited two recent hires 
underscore his point. Keith Woods, respected diversity 
expert who had been dean faculty the Poynter Insti- 
tute, was brought vice president diversity, more 
senior title than previous director diversity and 
thus presumably with more clout. “That’s great,” Beesley 
said, “but what desperately need are more young people 
from diverse backgrounds bring their experience into 
our journalism. don’t need another vice president 
meetings and recommend more diverse hires only 
told, ‘There’s more money. spent hiring The 
other new hire Susanne Reber, deputy managing editor 
for investigations. She award-winning journalist who 
headed investigations unit for the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, and will oversee first-ever investiga- 
tive unit. NPR should pursue more investigations, Beesley said, 
but “management did not hire more investigative reporters. 
They hired manager, and she can’t even edit because she’s 
not AFTRA.” 

Beesley’s concern that too much money being spent 
managers, leaving little improve the lot the people 
who create NPR’s content. And although she has promised 
that one discussing more layoffs reduce the budget, 
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Schiller won’t rule out more job losses over the next five years 
technology advances lessen the need for some positions. 

Despite her desire run tight budget, meet her ambi- 
tious goals for journalism Schiller needs money. Lots 
it. one her most significant hires has been Ron Schiller 
(no relation) senior vice president for development. Fresh 
from the University Chicago, where his team raised $2.5 
billion over four years, thinks big. believe can raise 
substantially more for NPR raising substantially more for 
public radio,” told those gathered the December all-staff 
meeting. pledged work together with member stations 
meet the highest-end philanthropists. “Our givers see 
interdependent,” said. 

Echoing his boss’s vision, Schiller believes public radio 
has opportunity and responsibility serve the country’s 
information needs, and that big donors and foundations will 
support that. likened the public-radio system Harvard 
University, with its prodigious fundraising power. Harvard 
doesn’t beg that needs money, said; rather, “it produces. 
It’s winner. It’s place people are proud affiliate with.” 
NPR the same boat, said, but has never approached big 
donors consistently make the pitch support the public- 
radio system. Now will, said, pursuing “game-changing” 
gifts—numbers with plenty zeros behind them. 

NPR was able land such gift once, the 2003 Kroc 
bequest. But some others the public-radio world didn’t 
see that the start the trend model repeated. 
They saw fluke, the result personal relationship 
that stretched back two decades between Kroc and Stephanie 
Bergsma, the associate manager San Diego. 

Kroc had been frequent contributor NPR, and her rela- 
tionship with Bergsma deepened after the death Bergsma’s 
husband. When became clear that Kroc was making major 
decisions about her own will, Bergsma brought NPR’s 
Kevin Klose, and the two them talked Kroc about what 
gift public radio could accomplish. Their efforts secured 
million for and $235 million for NPR. 

“People said, ‘Don’t you feel upset she didn’t give more 
KPBS?” said said, ‘No. That didn’t make 
Eighty percent our programming schedule comes from 
NPR. NPR isn’t threat the stations. Helping ultimately 
helps all.” 

Not everyone thinks that way, however. American Public 
Media’s Kling, for one, said that, “Had been San Diego, 
would have worked hard convince Joan that she had the 
opportunity create model public-media service San 
Diego.” Why not $100 million KPBS? 

found $10-million donor and Ron Schiller came 
town and said, ‘Let’s split I’d say no,” Kling continued. 

“Here the most important thing next get Minnesota 
Public Radio its full potential professional news col- 
lection and dissemination.” Kling said the publisher the 
Minneapolis Star Tribune recently said thought five years 
his biggest competition would public radio. “If he’s right,” 
Kling said, “we’ve got long way go. probably have 
triple the investment make news get there.” 

Kling has point about local public radio stations needing 
more money—especially they are attempting fill some 


gaps created the death local newspapers. hosted 
confab November Minnesota Public Radio the future 
regional journalism and released study public-radio 
news resources titled “In Service Democracy: Achieving 
Public Radio and Public Media’s Potential.” found that 
Minnesota Public Radio had the biggest public-media news- 
room the country, with nearly eighty people reporting local 
news $76 million budget. All other stations the top 
twenty-five markets spent less. Dallas, for example, the 
public radio station has station budget just million, 
Kling said. And many local public radio stations have 
newsrooms speak of; they run shoestring budgets and 
are essentially repeater stations for content created NPR 
and other national networks. They serve local communities 
best they can; without them, some places would have 
nothing terms quality news services. 

Thus, NPR pilot projects like Argo can only far 
boosting local reporting. Schiller says she knows that, and 
part for this reason she also supporting other efforts 
sharing resources. NPR economic editors and reporters, 
for example, now sometimes work with local reporters 
stories about the recession’s impact. And one the tasks 
the new investigative unit team occasionally with local 
station reporters. Some stations are teaming up, too. WNYC 
won grant fund transportation reporting and sends part 
that money WAMU for reporting D.C. 

wnyc’s Walker prodigious fundraiser, having recently 
launched $15 million campaign with million kick- 
off gift, the heels completing $62.9 million capital 
campaign April 2009 fund major upgrade its news 
operation, including move new space. “Where and 
makes sense, we’ll work with Walker said. “But not 
all the time.” 

personally like their approach,” Walker said, referring 
what she calls “The Schillers,” Vivian and Ron. “They think 
different way, raise money for the greater good.” But, 
Walker said, she has spoken with both them and unless 
Walker agrees work with them case-by-case basis, 
“NPR has made commitment they won’t come into our area 
and fundraise.” 

WAMU’s Mathes, Washington, D.C., seems more willing 
gamble the benefits partnership. She has shared 
prospective donor list with “I’m stepping out faith 
here,” she said with laugh. “So far, haven’t been burned.” 

Mathes recently worked with Vivian Schiller co-host 
meeting with major WAMU donor NPR’s downtown 
headquarters. They met for lunch wrap sandwiches and 
salad Schiller’s office and then Ellen Weiss, the head 
news, took the donor tour NPR, being careful point 
out production teams that were covering issues the donor 
cared about. “This person has lot personal savvy about 
the media and wanted see the sausage getting made,” said 
Mathes. came away from that experience thinking that 
should have always been like this.” 

Schiller gets her way, perhaps now will be. cur 


JILL DREW, former reporter and editor for The Washington Post, 
Encore Fellow. 
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The Education Herb 
And Marion Sandler 


When two patrons aggressive journalism became 
its targets, they cried foul. They have point. 


JEFF HORWITZ 


March 2008, Herb and Marion Sandler sat down with Joe Noc- 
era The New York Times explain the creation ProPublica, 
investigative journalism startup launched with $10 million 
their money and the promise more. Journalists weren’t 
doing enough investigative work that mattered, they felt; work 
with moral force. The Sandlers are their late seventies, bil- 
lionaires who built Oakland, California, bank, Golden West 


Financial Corporation, into respected institution with 285 

branches operating under the name World Savings Bank. Over 
the years they earned reputation for criticizing the banking 

industry’s risky and predatory practices. And when they sold 

Golden West Wachovia Corporation 2006, they took the 

better part $2.4 billion and embraced muscular brand 
philanthropy full-time. Supporting serious journalism, they 
believed, was keeping with their support for organiza- 
tions like Oceana, Human Rights Watch, and The Center for 
Responsible Lending. The journalism would highlight, and 

maybe rectify, injustice. “It starts with outrage,” Herb Sandler 
told Nocera. “You little crazy when power takes advantage 

those without power.” 

Two years after ProPublica’s launch, the Sandlers seem 
happy with the freestanding newsroom. Under Paul Steiger, 
former editor The Wall Street Journal, has collabo- 
rated with some top news outlets and brought researched 
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exposés array smaller ones. 
Its work has spurred overhaul 
California’s nurse-disciplinary sys- 
tem, heightened the sense the risk 
that natural gas hydrofracking poses 
America’s water supply (which won 
Polk Award), and raised red flags over 
the dire straits unemployment insur- 
ance funds nationwide. 

The Sandlers’ relationship with the 
rest journalism has not fared well. 
After decades depictions the couple 
meticulous lenders, consumer advo- 
cates, and lovable husband-and-wife 
team, the Sandlers’ reputation was recast 
during the financial crisis. the 1980s, 
their bank popularized the “Pick-a-Pay” 
loan, subtype the option adjustable- 
rate mortgage (option ARM) that would 
later blamed for some the hous- 
ing boom’s excesses—largely because 
they allowed borrowers temporarily 
make payments that not cover even 
the interest the loan, meaning later 
payments must rise sharply. Worse, 
the Sandlers were accused lowering 
their underwriting standards juice 
loan volume, then pocketing billions 
foisting the toxic mess Wachovia— 
acquisition that poisoned America’s 
fourth-largest bank. 

The New York Times, the Sandlers 
option ARM loans were the “Typhoid 
Mary” the housing crisis. Minutes 
featured whistleblower who accused 
all off, Time included the Sandlers its 
list “People Blame for the Finan- 
cial Crisis” number twelve, right after 
Lehman Brothers’ Dick Fuld. 

The case against the Sandlers 
appeared cut and dried. was already truism that other pur- 
veyors option ARMs had been predatory and reckless; the 
Sandlers’ Golden West wasn’t being tarred with anything that 
hadn’t been said Angelo Mozilo’s Countrywide Financial 
Kerry Killinger’s Washington Mutual. Nor was there any 
doubt that little over two years after the Sandlers sold their 
portfolio, Wachovia faced billions dollars Pick-a-Pay 
losses. The Sandlers’ record support for consumer protec- 
tions, when noticed all, was recalled with dark irony. 

The couple bitterly protested the stories and early 2009 
began demanding corrections, aided attorney. the 
case the Times, the article about them was eventually 
appended with four corrections—ranging from the removal 
the word “pariah” from the headline half-point inter- 
est-rate error. But the Sandlers wanted more, from the Times 
and others. And they had point. 

The Sandlers’ Golden West was neck deep some the 
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housing market’s most overheated regions. They fought 
hold market share, maintaining uneasy relationship with 
the increasingly dominant independent mortgage broker- 
age industry, constituency Herb Sandler deemed “whores.” 
And when the crash finally came, the Sandlers were retired 
and gone, though the portfolio they created and Wachovia 
expanded suffered terrible losses. 

But the media’s insistence conflating the Sandlers with 
Countrywide, New Century, Ameriquest, and other notorious 
lenders—who sold products with short “teaser” periods that 
would soon explode, made joke underwriting standards, 
and off-loaded their toxic paper into the secondary mar- 
ket—points the difficulty journalists had understanding 
the mortgage mania and identifying the truly bad actors. The 
press lumped the egregious with the unlucky. 


HINDSIGHT, WACHOVIA VASTLY OVERPAID FOR GOLDEN 
West when bought the bank for $25.5 billion May 2006. 
When analyst suggested conference call that month 
that Herb Sandler might dumping Golden West Wacho- 
via the top the market, the seventy-six-year-old banker 
got testy. “That’s bunch garbage,” said. Two years later, 
the market tanked and Wachovia began rack losses, 
Sandler pointed his continued stock holdings the bank 
evidence that hadn’t predicted the carnage. Still, the 
timing, least, the analyst had been correct. 


Wachovia itself was sold the fall 2008, during the 
panic following the collapse Lehman Brothers, and the 
media began see the Sandlers new light. Oddly, 
early broadside came October Saturday Night Live 
skit that accused the Sandlers corruption and joked that 
they “should shot.” The executive producer Lorne 
Michaels, later apologized. He’d somehow thought the San- 
dlers were fictitious. “When spoke them, can assure you 
this: they are very, very real,” told the Los Angeles Times. 

Then, piece Christmas Day 2008, originally titled 
ONCE TRUSTED MORTGAGE PIONEERS, NOW PARIAHS, New 
York Times reporters Michael Moss and Geraldine Fabrikant 
described “broad and aggressive effort” Golden West 

“to market risky loans the height the housing bubble.” 
The Times said the couple had “embraced practices” such 
using unscrupulous independent brokers and increas- 
ing loan volume the same time they lowered the bank’s 
lending standards. After initiating the sale Wachovia, the 
Times reported, Golden West had dropped its minimum pay- 
ment “rock bottom” percent interest rate, luring 
inferior class borrowers. The Times found clip from 
World Savings sales-training video encouraging buyers not 
worry about making payments that were less than the 
interest due—even though would increase the balance 
their loans. 

Then came the Minutes report, thirteen-minute 
segment that aired February 15, 2009. focused for- 
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mer World Savings mortgage salesman named Paul Bishop 
who was suing Golden West for allegedly firing him after 
raised questions about the quality the company’s loans 
and, Bishop says, threatened try derail Golden West’s 
sale Wachovia. Wachovia had been “so badly wounded” 
the Golden West portfolio losses, Scott Pelley reported, that 
had sold Wells Fargo October 2008. 

The heart both stories was that Golden West had inten- 
tionally sacrificed its lending standards boost sales 
predatory product. Both pieces generally defined Golden 
West’s Pick-a-Pay loans option ARMs with “cheerful 
name,” Minutes put it. “Over all, analysts expect the 
option ARM fallout brutal,” the Times wrote. “Fitch 
Ratings, leading credit rating agency, recently reported 
that payments nearly half the $200 billion worth 
option ARMs tracks will jump percent the next two 
years—causing mortgage delinquencies rise sharply.” 

That point was problematic. Golden West’s loans weren’t 
among the soon-to-implode option ARMs that Fitch tracks. 
Fitch rates securitized loans, not whole mortgages held 
banks’ books. The detail highlights contradiction the 
notion that the Sandlers intentionally lowered Golden West’s 
underwriting standards. For portfolio lender like Golden 
West—one that holds its loans rather than sell them 
the securities markets—issuing loans borrowers who can’t 
afford pay them would suicidal. The skin the game, 
the phrase goes, was Golden West’s own. 

Being portfolio lender also meant that high volume 
loans wasn’t essential earnings was compa- 
nies like New Century and Countrywide Financial. Those 
companies made money producing constant stream 
mortgages for investors, whereas Golden West earned most 
its revenue from interest loans. While some growth 
lending volume was good—and the years leading 
the bust the bank did grow faster pace than its historical 
average—Golden West’s business wasn’t dependent it. 

Setting aside the question motive, however, there lim- 
ited evidence that Golden West went out its way ramp 
volume the months before its sale Wachovia. While 
new mortgages grew from $21 billion $49 billion annually 
between 2001 and 2004, they barely changed for the eighteen 
months before the Wachovia deal was consummated. The 
percentage loan applications that the bank approved dur- 
ing the boom, fact, was lower than had been for most 
the 1990s. And between 2004 and 2005 the bank raised the 
minimum payments new loans issued, making harder 
for borrowers get Golden West loan. the bank’s annual 
retreats, documents that the Sandlers provided show, 
its managers were asked debate whether high loan growth 
could compensate for increased risk loan losses. The 
correct answer was no. 

That’s not say that Golden West was immune the 
competitive pressures the mortgage market during the 
bubble. Both the Times and Minutes reported that the 
average credit scores new Golden West borrowers slipped 
the bank’s final years independence. And few months 
after the Wachovia buyout was announced—but while the 
Sandlers were still charge—Golden West did lower its 
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minimum payment rates from 2.85 percent 1.5 percent, 
step that would have brought more marginal borrowers. 
similar point can made about Golden West’s use 
independent mortgage brokers. The Sandlers were indeed 
publicly critical the industry for low quality controls, but 
such brokers accounted for the majority the market. 
protect the quality its portfolio, the Golden West staff often 
independently reviewed the income borrowers before 
approving brokered loans. But not always, and Minutes 
showed with the case Betty Townes, elderly widow who 
took out series brokered Golden West loans based her 
deceased husband’s income, some bad loans got through. 


WHILE THE OPTION ARM HAS BECOME IMPLICATED THE 
housing crisis, its origins weren’t sinister. The loan was cre- 
ated the early 1980s address interest-rate risk. With the 
prime rate hovering around percent, banks were paying 
more borrow money than they were earning from their 
lending and, not surprisingly, going broke. The adjustable- 
rate mortgage offered solution, that tied the rates 
bank charged its own interest costs. 


For lender who holds 
loans rather than sells 
them, issuing loans 
people who can’t afford 
them suicidal. 


That protection came price, however: ARMs trans- 
ferred interest-rate risk borrowers who sometimes weren’t 
equipped absorb it. avoid rash defaults when inter- 
est rates, and thus payments, rose, the Sandlers and others 
designed payment “option” ARMs. The borrower could shift 
between several monthly payments, which ranged from high 
ones that speedily reduced principal low ones that covered 
only portion the interest due. the latter option, the 
loan would negatively amortize, meaning its balance (and 
the size future payments) would grow. Interest couldn’t 
deferred forever, and after either ten years the balance 
growing 125 percent its original size, the option ARM 
would “recast” into standard, fixed-rate mortgage. 

This obviously could get dangerous, but “Neg Am” never 
accounted for more than few percentage points the San- 
dlers’ total Pick-a-Pay portfolio. Over decades, they developed 
reputation for only underwriting loans borrowers with 
the ability pay down principal, and then closely monitor- 
ing for signs distress. the 1990s, the bank weathered 
seven-year trough national home prices with losses that 
peaked 0.18 percent. Other portfolio lenders went bust. 
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order figure out how the portfolio would perform under 
varying scenarios, Golden West ran thousands simulations, 
“but never one where declined 50-70 percent,” Herb Sandler 
says. “If you operated under the assumption that home prices 
could have gone down percent, all lending would stop.” 

Negative amortization wasn’t the main risk borrowers, 
the Sandlers saw it; shoddy underwriting and excessively 
high loan-to-value ratios were. Golden financial state- 
ments show almost never underwrote loans with less than 
percent down payment. 

the early 2000s, new wave option ARMs entered 
the market. Generally marketed borrowers with subprime 
credit scores, the loans shared the Pick-a-Pay characteristics 
allowing the borrowers choose their payment for 
period time, run some degree negative amortization, 
and then recast fixed-rate mortgage. But that was where 
their resemblance Golden West’s product ended. 

While Golden West’s minimum payments were designed 
rise gradually over decade, the “option” period this 
new wave loans was often more than few years, guar- 
anteeing massive jump payments when the loan recast. 
Instead cushioning borrowers against interest-rate hikes, 
the teaser rates just let them temporarily make payments 
homes they couldn’t afford. 

Meanwhile, entities like New Century and Countrywide 
had stake the loans after they wrote them. When invest- 
ment banks opened new market securitizing the first 
option ARMs the 1990s, the Sandlers were horrified. Golden 
West’s business model was premised the idea that option 
ARMs required meticulous underwriting and monitoring. 
packaging and selling such loans securities investors, its 
rivals dispensed with the obligation either. 

How badly did the Sandlers’ portfolio do? Any portfolio 
loans written Golden West’s key markets—the less costly 
areas California, Nevada, and Florida, where the current 
percentage foreclosed-on and delinquent mortgages 
far excess the national average percent—would 
take massive losses when the market began its deep crash 
2006. Still, hard tell how much was lost under Golden 
West, because the Pick-a-Pay portfolio Wells Fargo now holds 
includes loans that Wachovia wrote for year and half after 
bought Golden West, sometimes the rate more than 
billion month. What apparent from Wells Fargo data and 
the bank’s public statements that the Pick-a-Pay portfolio 
much better shape than securitized option ARMs, and 
that Golden West’s loans performed better than the ones 
subsequently written Wachovia. 

Upon taking possession the portfolio, Wells Fargo 
divided between similarly sized “impaired” and “unim- 
paired” categories after Wachovia’s purchase. The average 
age the unimpaired loans that Wells expects perform 
well five and half years, squarely the period when 
Golden West was writing them. 

The impaired loans, meanwhile, skew significantly 
toward Wachovia’s tenure, with average age just over 
three and half years. “Half the problem loans had been 
generated after” the Pick-a-Pay portfolio was purchased 
Wachovia, says one former Wachovia executive who had 


access bank statistics. entirely blame the Sandlers, 
says, bit unfair.” 


THE SANDLERS’ REQUESTS FOR CORRECTIONS FROM THE 
New York Times began with the headline that labeled them 
“pariahs.” December letter executive editor Bill 
Keller, they cited that wording one “at least forty state- 
ments the story that were inaccurate, misleading, and/or 
best, confusing” and requested editors’ note. letter 
dated week later, Keller wrote that the headline was regret- 
table and would corrected. The new headline would be: 
ONCE TRUSTED MORTGAGE PIONEERS, NOW SCRUTINIZED. 

The letter was gracious, but the correction that accompa- 
nied was not fulsome. Herb Sandler wrote back the same 
day requesting five specific corrections, including one cor- 
recting that day’s correction. What followed was protracted 
negotiation between the Sandlers and the Times, letters, 
phone calls, and attorney-chaperoned meeting between 
Herb Sandler and Tim O’Brien, who edited the original 
piece. Yet adamant the Sandlers were that the Times 
had essentially gotten the story wrong, most the alleged 
errors they cited were matters framing emphasis, not 
unambiguous fact. Aside from excising “pariah” from the 
headline, the Times’s corrections were limited adjusting 
numerical error, adding context former regulator’s 
quote, and fixing misstatement regarding the Center for 
Responsible Lending’s position loan prepayment penalties. 
None these things significantly altered the story’s central 
contention: that the Sandlers, after decades being known 
for reputable and cautious lending, had sold junk loans the 
height the housing bubble. The Sandlers failed convince 
the Times that their company had not changed. 

The corrections saga ended August, eight months after 
the Times story ran, when twenty-two page letter from the 
Sandlers and the response Keller were appended the 
original article. There were many things about which the 
Times and the Sandlers would continue disagree, Keller 
wrote, but hoped they did not view the story attack 
their reputations. “It was, the contrary, story about 
how even bankers who were recognized the gold standard 
integrity that industry could not remain untouched 
the exploding mortgage crisis,” Keller wrote. 

“In retrospect, any story could done differently and 
perhaps none are ever perfect you would like them 
be,” the Times wrote e-mail “But still stand 
our Golden West story and believe was very strong piece 
pursue and that framed fairly.” The Sandlers remain 
unsatisfied, but say they have put the matter rest. 

The story the Sandlers’ discussions with cBs simpler. 
The Sandlers had background contacts with Minutes pro- 
ducer Graham Messick before the segment aired, and quar- 
reled strongly with Minutes’s decision use Paul Bishop 
key whistleblower source. Bishop, who still pursuing 
wrongful termination suit against Golden West (it’s media- 
tion), left behind clear records his discomfort with lend- 
ing practices Golden San Francisco office, where 
worked loan salesman. But other former employees 
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disagreed, and scores them wrote letters vouching for the 
integrity Golden West’s lending, which were posted the 
Sandlers’ GoldenWestWorld.com Web site. 

Following the airing the Minutes story, World 
Trouble,” the couple went the top, writing March let- 
ter Les Moonves, the CEO cBs. Minutes has steadfastly 
declined discuss its reporting the Sandlers’ response, and 
the newsroom has never revisited the piece. Yet the Sandlers 
eventually did get letter from management that praised 
their ethical standards but did not apologize: “Based the 
information you shared with subsequent the broadcast, 
now better understand your position that time did 
you change your historic focus the quality your lend- 
ing focus volume,” February letter from Moonves 
and General Counsel Lou Briskman said. concluded, 
language remarkably similar the letter from the Times, 
that Briskman and Moonves had “come appreciate why 
your ethics and integrity have been recognized the gold 
standard the industry.” 

Five months after the “pariah” story ran, the 
paper’s Floyd Norris wrote column about Golden 
loans. The business columnist had entirely missed the origi- 
nal piece the says, and knew little about their 
bank’s history. Like other option Norris wrote, Pick- 
a-Pay loans were racking big losses. But when reading 
Wells Fargo’s first-quarter earnings report, noticed that 
less than one-third percent Golden West’s loans were 
expected recast before the end 2012, meaning that bor- 
rowers wouldn’t see large payment increases for many years. 

“That struck amazing number,” says. “How the 
hell could that be?” 

was the ten-year option work. Over the next few days, 
Norris researched the terms Pick-a-Pay loans, and con- 
cluded that the loans’ ten-year option and high loan-to-value 
cap were remarkably generous, and attempt right 
borrowers. Yet catastrophic market decline, those terms 
stripped the bank leverage. Homeowners could pay less 
than interest-only the hope that the market would recover, 
restoring their equity. prices stayed depressed, however, 
they didn’t have much lose, their payments “could well 
less than the cost comparable rental,” Norris wrote. 

understand makes some people feel better know that 
they have identified someone who acted outrageously,” Norris 
says. “But sometimes it’s more interesting when nobody acted 
particularly outrageously and things blew anyway.” 


BACK WHEN THE TIMES PUBLISHED THE SANDLERS’ INSTALL- 
ment “The Reckoning,” the generally excellent series 
which appeared, ProPublica was working closely with The 
New York Times Magazine exhaustive, 12,000-word 
investigation alleged euthanasia New Orleans hospital 
during Hurricane Katrina, written freelancer Sheri Fink 
over two years. ProPublica picked much the story’s 
estimated $400,000 cost. 

The Sandlers say they were unaware the joint project. 
Still, this had the makings awkward situation, touching 
fear about foundation-funded journalism: that 
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news organization would feel indebted the sponsors its 
work. Both ProPublica and the Times said the Sandlers’ feud 
with the paper had bearing the collaboration. Accord- 
ing the Times, the ProPublica relationship “with Paul 
Steiger and Steve Engelberg, both well known us, and with 
their reporters—not with the Sandlers.” This is, course, 
exactly what the Times would expected say. What lends 
credibility that the Sandlers are still irate about what they 
characterized the Times’s “vicious” wording several 
corrections, and that Bill Keller’s letters the couple accuse 
them splitting hairs. 

“Keller did not back down,” says Clark Hoyt, the Times’s 
public editor. think you could look this and suggest that 
what has happened here worked the way should work.” 

While ProPublica kept its relationship with the Sandlers 
separate from its dealings with the Times, Steiger occasionally 
addressed the attention ProPublica’s patrons were receiving 
other forums. Following the Saturday Night Live skit, for 
instance, Steiger wrote Lorne Michaels say that thought 
the skit was off the mark. 

potentially awkward moment arrived last April, sym- 
posium the University California, Berkeley. Both Steiger 
and Bill Keller were among those asked discuss the future 
investigative journalism. The Sandlers were the audience. 
When the panel took questions, Mark Glaser raised the 
issue nonprofit journalism’s relationship with its backers. 
Would ProPublica write story that was critical its found- 
ers? According Glaser, Steiger said: “We would report 
them found anything worth reporting on, and haven’t 
found anything.” The conversation moved on. 

Back December 2008, just weeks before the 
story the Sandlers was published, Steiger flew Califor- 
nia talk money. Under ProPublica’s original deal with the 
Sandlers, the couple had committed rolling, three-year 
payments $10 million annually. each year’s end, they 
can either recommit three years tell the newsroom that 
it’s being cut off two. 

The Sandlers will not discuss ProPublica’s funding beyond 
saying that they’re extremely proud ProPublica’s staff and 
its work, and that ProPublica’s funding will become more 
diversified, typical for the Sandlers’ other nonprofits. 

not healthy for ProPublica any nonprofit depen- 
dent one two funders,” Herb said. 

chairman ProPublica’s board, Herb Sandler says 
regularly talks with Steiger and general manager Richard 
Tofel. strict agreement, though, the Sandlers and the board 
have control over editorial decisions and are not told about 
ProPublica’s investigations before they are published. 

But they can make suggestions. Herb Sandler pushed for 
hiring more financial reporters early on, and it’s secret 
that he’s partial stories about the issue money politics. 
Sitting conference room the Sandler Family Founda- 
tion headquarters overlooking the San Francisco Bay, says 
remains believer meticulously researched, crusading 
journalism. “Keep the story alive, pressure people, shame 
them,” says. 


JEFF HORWITZ reporter New York. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Tangled Web 


CJR survey finds that magazines are allowing 
their Web sites erode journalistic standards 


VICTOR NAVASKY with EVAN LERNER 


Speaking card-carrying member the old media, has been 
observation that virtually every magazine (old media) now 
has Web site (new media, a.k.a. digital media), and that the 
proprietors these sites don’t, for the most part, know what 
one another are doing; that there are generally accepted 


I’m not going bore you here with 
our methodology, the validity our 
sample and such, other than say that 
after signing Evan Lerner, home-page 
editor Seedmagazine.com, project 
director, and Danielle Haas, member 
Columbia’s Communications Ph.D. 
program, research assistant, 
recruited board advisers! and re- 
tained professional survey research 
firm.2 After conducting series in- 
terviews with industry specialists and 
old- and new-media experts, some 
whom are quoted here, worked 
questionnaire that our survey research 
firm administered. 

Assuring anonymity and offering 
year’s subscription CJR incen- 
tive, ended with 665 responses 
from sample about three thousand 
consumer magazines (including week- 
lies, biweeklies, monthlies, and quarter- 
lies, with circulations large and small). 
full description those demograph- 
ics and the survey process—as well 
report detailing the responses re- 
ceived advertising techniques, ar- 
chiving practices, content-management 
systems, traffic analysis tools, and many 
other topics not covered here—may 
found www.cjr.org/resources/. And 
the full survey questionnaire and tabu- 
lated answers for all questions asked are 
available there well. 

Although many our findings might 
seem predictable (e.g., that Web site mis- 
sions are “evolving,” that many sites are 
unprofitable,3 that advertising far 


standards and practices; that each magazine’s Web site largest revenue source), many are 


ing goes along; that, CJR put our proposal 


the MacArthur foundation (which funded this survey), 
like the Wild West out there. 

For example, who makes the final decisions about what 
goes the site, the editor the magazine or, there 
one, the Web editor? Are Web sites fact-checked and copy- 
edited, all, with the same care their parent magazines? 
the business side, how much material free, and how 
much behind paywall? What about archives—are they 
marketed, monetized, and curated ways that differ from 
current content? 

The idea was conduct survey, publish the results for 
all see, and try identify best (and worst) practices. And 
see if, moment when the future journalism gen- 
eral and magazines particular thought doubt, 
anything learned could help fix business model said 
broken, not mention improve the flow information 
which our democratic society predicated. 


not, and any case, see them docu- 
mented can sobering, and some 
cases depressing. 

For example: 


percent those surveyed said that either there was 
copy editing whatsoever online (11 percent), that copy 
editing less rigorous than the print edition. 


Our board, well others who read and commented our questionnaire, 
listed the full report, which may found www.cjr.org/resources/. 


ABT SRBI major national public-opinion and market-research firm 
operation since 1981. specializes designing and implementing public- 
opinion research for media organizations, and previous clients have included 
The Associated Press, Time, and Fortune. Its methodology report can also 
found www.cjr.org/resources/. 


Executives across the industry have varying ways defining and assessing 
profitability. While providing technical definition profitability highly 
complex matter, our working definition “taking more money than 
required sustain the operation.” 
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said that when Web editors, opposed print 
editors, are charge content decisions, fact-checking 
less rigorous (17 percent said there was fact-checking 
online when Web editors made the content decisions). 

said that when errors were eventually pointed 
out, sites where the Web editor made content decisions 
the errors were corrected, but without any indication 
the reader that there had been error the first place. 


And that’s taking respondents their word! 

Does this mean that Web people care less about traditional 
journalistic standards than print people? Well, let’s put 
this way: the online world, speed the name the game. 
Web sites are interested maximizing traffic the theory 
that that’s the way attract advertisers, and quantity often 
trumps quality when comes that. Thus, given the pre- 
vailing business model (advertising still king), the question 
arises: online content, with its rapid turnaround require- 
ments, held the same standards its print equivalents? 
Survey says no! conclude that while Web people don’t 
always favor speed over accuracy elegance style, they 
nevertheless seem factor speed (i.e., who first with the 
news, the controversial views, the case may be) into 
the equation way that tends undermine traditional 
journalistic standards. 

And it’s surprise that there’s still something what 
one respondent called cultural “chasm” between Web and 
print people. For example, Web folks tend want give 
the audience what wants former ESPN Web editor said, 
“The number one thing that’s drilled into every employee 
daily basis serving your fan, serving your fan, serving 
your fan”), not what bunch smart editors” think 
good idea. 

Another survey respondent observed that his magazine 
doesn’t regard its Web site competitor, because even 
though the site’s readership five times the circulation 
the print magazine, “it’s largely seen inferior product, 
compared what runs the magazine, part because 
play for audience more, and think there’s vestigial elitism 
its being more important runs print.” 

Perhaps the least-expected finding, least for latecomer 
the digital world like me, was the 180-degree reversal 
the purpose some the Web sites themselves. I’ll get 
what learned about Web site missions below, but here let 
confess how uninformed was. had naively assumed 
that the purpose most sites originally conceived was 
still the case: promote the print publication (and/or cre- 


ate new revenue streams) electronically 


print publication’s brand, and use the unlimited capacity 
cyberspace publish material that couldn’t fit into the 
print version. Yet more than few respondents reported, 
one put it, that “instead developing stories for print 
and then republishing them online, now the oppo- 
site—develop for online, and [at the end the month] pick 
the strongest articles appear print.” Or, quote another, 
“We migrated from print publication supplemented with 
online articles online publication supplemented with 
print editions.” The logical (or illogical?) conclusion 
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this kind thinking may have been summed the 
respondent who proclaimed, “It our mission Web 
only. Drop the print edition entirely.” 

Not keep you suspense: turned out, our mod- 
est survey did not result consensus best practices. 
time when magazines are facing increasing pressures 
reduce costs, print readership shrinking, revenues 
declining, and the young, when not watching Jon Stewart, 
seem rely more and more the Internet for news and 
information, don’t claim that our survey holds the answer 
how digital technology can put work serve, let 
alone save, democracy. 

The survey does, however, for the first time put one 
place some the prejudices and practices those the 
world magazines charged with reconciling the world and 
culture print with the world and culture digital media. 

Here some what learned four critical areas: 
the matter mission; the prevailing business models; the 
question who decides what; and last but not least, how 
well these magazine Web sites are exploiting the potential 
social media. 


the Matter Mission 
Since what you are and who you are lie the foundation 
any organization enterprise, it’s interesting that many 
respondents our open-ended question—“What you 
see being the mission your Web site?”—answered 
saying, “We are still figuring out.” that their mission 
“constantly evolving.” Comparatively few mission statements 
identify and set (for all, including their staff, see) their 
organization’s “true north,” one former publisher said 
real mission statement should do. Mission ambivalence, 
that’s what seeing here, demonstrated responses 
like, “The mission enhance the print magazine, but 
could also become replacement for the print magazine.” 
Does the Web site’s mission differ from that the print 
edition? 


“The Web site extension the print magazine, 
although reaches far more people.” 

four missions for the Web site: build community; 
allow things, such interactive lists and video, 
that can’t print; speed news the reader faster 
than the print product; and ultimately, course, make 
money...” 

Editors who said the missions their print product and 
Web site were the same outnumbered those who said they 
were different three one. 

respondents said their Web sites’ missions 
involved community-building with readers. 

percent mentioned creating new unique content 
being integral the site’s mission, whereas percent 
said they use content from the print magazine online. 


The Business Model 

These days, the most frequently asked question about jour- 
nalism (online and off) whether there business model 
that can sustain it. The conventional wisdom that newspa- 
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pers and magazines are dying because advertisers are flee- 
ing the Web and that most sites are not yet paying their 
own way because advertisers pay less for online ads than 
for print ads. 

The one thing that clear that advertising still plays 
dominant role supporting magazine Web sites. Sixty-eight 
percent respondents said that advertising was their pri- 

revenue source, and that number climbs percent 
when speaking only profitable sites. But the prospects for 
profitability are mixed. About third the respondents said 
their site was profitable, another third said wasn’t, and the 
remaining third didn’t know tell. 

How the profitability magazine’s Web site affects the 
overall health the publication was beyond the scope this 
survey, but it’s clear that advertising still effective way 
help keep Web sites afloat. The means which these sites 
attempt generate traffic and/or revenue are worth noting: 


Just over half all magazines surveyed (52 percent) 
provide all their print content free online. Thirty-one 
percent said they provide some free print-edition content 
online. Ten percent say some that content free online 
and some behind paywall; only percent have all 
almost all print content behind one. 

Offering free content does not necessarily hurt profit- 
ability: percent the sites that say they don’t make 
profit offer all significant content from the print edition 
free, while percent the sites that make profit 
offer their content for free. 

Just over one ten respondents (11 percent) said that 
print-subscription sales were the largest revenue source. 

Besides advertising and print-subscription sales, all other 
revenue sources scored percent less. Other options 
included donations, membership dues, sale merchan- 
dise, and catch-all “other.” 

Only fifteen respondents percent) said that charging 
for online content was their largest revenue source. 

One respondent said, “We aspire to...attract additional 
revenue from...advertisers who cannot afford the print 
edition.” 


Who Decides What? 

While some the findings above seem abstract, when 
comes the matter who’s charge, the findings suggest 
concrete differences practice. Barring outliers like Wired. 
com, which began its life Hotwired, Web-only, indepen- 
dent entity, most respondents reflected common and funda- 
mental overlap between the print and Web operations. 


most cases, upper-level editor publisher the 
print magazine also charge the publication’s Web 
site. For the three areas decision-making examined— 
those concerning the budget, content, and look and feel 
site—independent Web editors were charge percent, 
percent, and percent the time, respectively. 

This despite the fact that editors-in-chief are twice 
likely charge the budgets unprofitable sites 
profitable ones. Conversely, independent Web editors 


are more than twice likely charge profitable 
magazine sites unprofitable ones. 


course, given tight budgets and small staffs, many edi- 
tors wear more than one hat. And where magazine circula- 
tion and Web traffic rose, did the authority granted 
independent Web editor. But even big magazine—one 
the newsweeklies—an editor told us, “We don’t have separate 
editorial all. Our Web staff all production and design. 
have separate Web editors, but not writers, because you 
want continuity between the brands.” 


percent the cases, the editor-in-chief the 
print publication (or another print editor) makes content 
decisions. 

Between print editors, Web editors, and publishers, pub- 
lishers are the most likely oversee the Web budget, but 
they less than half (44 percent) the respondents’ 
magazines. the three, Web editors are most likely 
make “look and feel” choices (33 percent). 

For magazines under 100,000 circulation, Web editors 
were charge budget decisions only percent the 
time. Above that threshold, they were charge percent 
the time. 

relationship held true for content decisions: the 
percentage Web editors charge jumps percent 
from percent after crossing the 100,000-circulation 
mark. 

Magazine Web sites are most likely profitable when 
budget decisions are made the publisher inde- 
pendent Web editor. 

asked respondents give their best estimate the 
percentage their staff that work print, the Web, 
both. Averaging their responses, percent work only 
the print edition, percent work only the Web site, 
and percent are expected work both the print and 
Web editions. 

Despite the fact that two-thirds respondents’ staff are 
expected work the Web least some the time, 
only percent those staffers were hired with Web 
experience. 


Technology and Social Media 

The transition the Web often couched negative terms 
(as one respondent said, “Go figure—you can’t get rich giving 
stuff away”). But course, decision-makers magazines 
should not underestimate the unique opportunities afforded 
the new technology. Given some the survey’s findings, 
however, many those the business still seem so. 
Most magazine Web sites are beginning adopt some the 
tools and techniques that are only possible the Web—84 
percent produce Web-exclusive content, most have blogs, and 
about half are active social media sites, such Facebook 
and Twitter. However, these efforts seem the base- 
ment when comes priorities. Only percent respon- 
dents mentioned multimedia content positive aspect 
their site, and only percent said they wanted improve it. 
the same spirit, only percent said community-building 
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Staff trained the Web 


26% 
hired with 
experience 


53% 


learned 
the job 


11% 


Web 
experience 
10% 
unsure 
Staff expected work the Web 
25% 


work 
print only 


61% 


work print 
and Web 


Web only 


Describe how fact-checking differs between 
your print and online content 


APS / & 
APSE ES _ SF > A 
Print Editor 61% 24% 
Describe how errors are corrected 
and noted your Web site 
Print Editor 46% 35% 
Web Editor 54% 38% n/a 


What you consider 
the mission your Web site? 


Content 


51% 


Readership 


2004 
£770 


Sales/Advertising 


17% 


Brand Awareness 


10% 


Miscellaneous 


10% 


Multimedia 


What aspect your Web site 
needs most improvement? 


Design/Layout 


core 


Content 


22% 


Social Media 


Multimedia 
8% 


Sales/Advertising/Revenue 


Miscellaneous 


Readership 


What your social media usage? 


Staff members have active role 
social media sites, linking new 
content and interacting with readers 


47% 


Social media sites are occasionally 
seeded with links 


There’s active plan for using social 
media sites 


23% 


Due the multiple-choice nature some questions, not all numbers add 100 percent. 
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social networking was part their site’s mission, and 
only percent wanted improve that. 
Other social media stats interest: 


percent respondents said their Web sites featured 
blogs, although not everybody can agree exactly what 
blog is. One definition: it’s Web-based location where 
author authors routinely add content with eye 
engaging directly with readers. One editor says it’s copy- 
edited, “it wouldn’t blog.” (And adds, “We prob- 
ably couldn’t afford [copy editing]. But you know, hire 
for their skill journalists it’s almost like 
pre-editing them who hire. [Blogging is] more 
high wire than print, where everything gets edited.”) 

magazines surveyed have blogs their Web 
site. Eighty-seven percent those magazines have blogs 
that are maintained staff members, and percent have 
blogs written freelancers contractors. 

Nearly three-quarters (73 percent) the sample publica- 
tions permit comments posted either blogs 
magazine content. 

Social media are used three-quarters magazines 
surveyed and close half (47 percent) respondents 
have “active presence” social media sites. 

social media sites specifically asked about, 
percent respondents described both Facebook and 

Twitter “effective” “very effective” for driving traffic. 
The majority respondents said that the other sites 
asked about (including MySpace, Digg, Reddit, Stumble- 
Upon, Delicious, and LinkedIn) either were ineffective 
they did not know enough pass judgment. 

Four out five magazine sites (80 percent) least 
some e-mail marketing. 

Display technology not keeping with mobile technol- 
ogy. According our respondents, less than one five 
design their content read smart phones, and only 
percent have content that can read readers 
like the Kindle. 


Although many respondents were proud their Web sites, 
the sentiment was far from unanimous. Example: “The site 
soooo 1990.” Asked what the Web site’s best feature was, 
another respondent replied: “Nothing. any realistic stan- 
dard, stinks.” Still others said, “Our Web site disaster.” 

“Our Web site mess!” “Our Web site sucks.” Nevertheless, 
for many, the site where the significant action is, and the 
responses this survey are chock full insights and valu- 
able information: 


“The Web site more search-oriented. Print readers tend 
enjoy more serendipitous experience, whereas read- 
ers come looking for specific information online.” 

“The Web site designed what the print magazine 
can’t—deliver breaking news happens.” 

“The Web site makes available business tools that cannot 
offered via print, such spreadsheets, interactive cal- 
culation applications, Webinars, and educational video.” 

One newsweekly has added full-time traffic analyst 


(with master’s statistics) help figure out how 
increase traffic. 

Those who can afford are hiring high-priced “con- 
tent-strategy” consultants, “information architects,” and 
“usability” experts design and redesign their sites. The 
results are generally based how the eye moves (i.e. 
vertically), which “why many sites look the same,” 
one editor helpfully explains. 


The bottom line: although survey establishes that 
many print people still regard Web people second-class 
citizens, that sites founded solely promote print maga- 
zines are outmoded say the least, that profitability 
but standards fact-checking and copy editing) are down 
where Web editors are charge the site, the survey nev- 
ertheless reveals consensus best practices. is, rather, 
the beginning long-overdue conversation. Among the 
issues explored: 

What does mean that when Web editor charge 
both budget and content decisions, traffic and revenue 
increase but quality and ethical standards decrease? (Not 
mention what are the lessons learned from studying 
profitable sites where quality has not decreased?) 

indeed true, the statistics about staffing seem 
suggest, that most magazines don’t really take the distinc- 
tion between Web and print seriously, what follows, short 
making Marshall McLuhan mandatory reading? For exam- 
ple, if, one respondent reported, material that has already 
appeared the print magazine never re-edited for the 
Web, shouldn’t that practice revisited? the surface 
seems that one ignores the cultural consequences the new 
technologies one’s peril. 

light the high percentage profitable magazine Web 
sites that offer all their content for free (65 percent), should 
The New York Times rethink its recent announcement that 
intends charge for content? conversely, moment 
when Apple’s iPad and new iPhone apps may make the very 
idea someone called “Web editor” something 
anachronism, need conduct yet another survey? 

And finally, how these findings relate the issue 
the free flow information required our democracy 
explored recently the Knight Commission, the Schud- 
son/Downie paper published the November/December 
2009 issue and other recent attempts grapple with 
information availability and public engagement? 

Now the respondents need get offline and gather 
room, define list best practices, agree such matters 
how define profitability and all the rest, and where they 
can’t agree, cross swords face face. But first they should 
www.cjr.org/resources/, read the study, and tell the 
questions forgot ask, not mention the answers. 


VICTOR the chairman the Delacorte Professor 
Magazine Journalism, and the director the Delacorte Center for 
Magazine Journalism Columbia University. the author of, 
among other books, Matter Opinion. EVAN LERNER the home- 
page editor Seedmagazine.com. The survey which this special 
report based was funded the John and Catherine MacArthur 
Foundation. 
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SECOND READ 


What Happened Here? 


Joan Didion’s forty-year-old cautionary tale still fits America 


DAVID ULIN 


was mother, all people, who introduced Joan Didion’s Slouching 

Towards This was the early summer 1980, when was not 

quite nineteen and living, first with two friends and later myself, studio 
apartment Haight Street San Francisco. next-door neighbor was jovial 
ex-biker turned dope dealer who shared his studio with (very) young wife and 
fifteen-year-old runaway. Downstairs lived guitar player who had once jammed 
with the Grateful Dead. was taking year off between high school and college, 
and Haight Street was own little slice hippie paradise, rundown and edgy 
ways that seemed glamorous me. 

Then now, the streets the District were populated motley crew 
burnouts: street kids with rucksacks and rasta caps, and squatters living the 
abandoned buildings Masonic who came down panhandle front Uganda 
Liquors. was outsider—a kind cultural tourist, living San Francisco for 
six months before returning the regulated world I’d always knc wn—and there 
was something about their hand-to-mouth existence that allowed myself be- 
lieve was authentic, even free. 

For mother, see now, this was dangerous narrative. That the Haight 
was already dead, the early summer 1980, was beside the point; was not 
the present that interested me. was more concerned with the idea recaptur- 
ing something. wasn’t that was ignorant. understood what thought 
the larger story, the way romantic movement—the Haight the early-to-mid- 
1960s—had been co-opted the mainstream, corruption profound had 
inspired the Diggers stage “Death Hippie” funeral procession Haight 
Street October 1967. 

read Tom Wolfe and Hunter Thompson. knew the revolution had failed. 
Fear and Loathing Las Vegas, published 1971, Thompson offered his own 
elegy for the era: “So now, less than five years later, you can steep hill 
Las Vegas and look West, and with the right kind eyes you can almost see the 
high-water mark—that place where the wave finally broke and rolled back.” 

And yet observed the scene around with sense context, idea 
what meant. was during time San Francisco that Ronald Reagan won 
the Republican nomination for president, and can still recall watching his accep- 
tance speech television friend’s apartment near the Marina, reacting 
had not been the obvious outcome all along. When think back the moment, 
always with pinprick self-loathing for not having recognized Reagan 
the inevitable reaction, the symbolic counterweight, the hippie myth. That, 
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course, another story. What’s impor- 
tant that didn’t know enough. 

happens, this precisely the 
point Slouching Towards Bethlehem— 
both the collection and the long title 
piece, which recounts the author’s 
experience Haight-Ashbury the 
weeks and months leading the 
Summer Love. Published 1968, this 
collection magazine pieces is, the 
most basic level, reaction its mo- 
ment. Yet that longer where its 
power resides. Now are drawn 
its peculiar sense cultural dissolu- 
tion, which Didion weaves relentlessly 
through every piece. 

Even eighteen, knew the Yeats 
poem from which she takes her title, 
and which she quotes its entirety 
epigraph. “Things fall apart,’ Yeats 
writes, “the centre cannot hold.” And, 
few lines down: “The best lack all con- 
viction, while the worst full pas- 
sionate intensity.” This what caused 
mother press Slouching Towards 
Bethlehem me. “Read the Haight-Ash- 
bury essay,” she repeated, her voice 
little urgent over the long-distance wires, 
conveying cautionary tale. And 
why not? For her, that’s exactly what 
was: portrait not just the dangerous 
territory which, she feared, her son 
was treading, but also the breakdown 
certain narrative. 

Didion’s collection opens with sear- 
ing essay called “Some Dreamers the 
Golden Dream.” has become one 
the author’s iconic pieces, model 
the form. Still, for all that’s been said 
about the essay, it’s worth looking 
again, both for how sets the rest 
the book and how establishes the key 
elements Didion’s authorial stance. 
the crime and its protagonists are not 
even described until four pages have 
passed. its heart tawdry domes- 
tic drama—the marriage Gordon and 
Lucille Miller, San Bernardino cou- 
ple awash debt and acrimony, which 
ends with Gordon being burned 
the back the family Volkswagen, 
fire Lucille may may not have set. 
For Didion, this nothing short 
master metaphor, one rooted not only 
the actual events but the South- 
ern California noir tradition, “in which 
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Didion always found ways explore 
the yawning gap between who are 
and who think are, between 
those stories tell ourselves and the 


ways actually live. 


violence and threats and blackmail are 
made seem commonplaces middle- 
class life.” 

Didion always attuned the role 
landscape plays human agency, 
the exigencies and influences place. 
And for her, place has everything 
with weather—or more broadly, what 
might call the elements. Growing 
Sacramento, delta city sustained 
farming and protected from the adjacent 
river complex, New Orleans-style 
network levees, she knows the risks 
nature her bones. That’s clear from 
the opening lines “Some Dreamers 
the Golden Dream,” with their invoca- 
tion the Santa Ana winds: 


This story about love and death 
the golden land, and begins with the 
country. The San Bernardino Valley 
lies only hour east Los Angeles 
the San Bernardino Freeway but 
certain ways alien place: not the 
coastal California the subtropical 
twilights and the soft westerlies off 
the Pacific but harsher California, 
haunted the Mojave just beyond 
the mountains, devastated the 
hot dry Santa Ana wind that comes 
down through the passes 100 miles 
hour and whines through the eu- 
calyptus windbreaks and works 
the nerves. October the bad month 
for the wind, the month when breath- 
ing difficult and the hills blaze 
spontaneously. There has been 
rain since April. Every voice seems 
scream. the season suicide and 
divorce and prickly dread, wherever 
the wind blows. 


What we’re seeing the creation 
narrative. It’s narrative con- 
ditionality, breakdown, which the 
physical environment and the human 
environment can’t help but reflect each 
other. Lucille and Gordon Miller are 
the perfect protagonists for such tale: 


rootless, grasping, unable believe 
much anything, not even (or espe- 
cially) themselves. They have come 
California looking for something. But 
these opening lines make explicit, 
the wrong California, “the last stop 
for all those who come from some- 
where else.” 

Here Didion exposes the underside 
the great Golden State myth: that 
cape the past find ourselves. For the 
Millers (and implication, countless 
which are not reborn but lost. Such 
theme colors the whole Slouching. 
there “Where the Kissing Never 
Stops,” biting portrait Joan Baez’s 
Institute for the Study Nonviolence 
the Carmel Valley (“a place where 
the sun shines and the ambiguities can 
set aside little while longer, place 
where everyone can warm and loving 
and share confidences”). And there 
the bleak, fulminating title essay, with 
its vision Haight-Ashbury the epi- 
center children’s revolution: 


The center was not holding. was 
country bankruptcy notices and 
public-auction announcements and 
commonplace reports casual kill- 
ings and misplaced children and aban- 
doned homes and vandals who mis- 
spelled even the four-letter words 
they scrawled. was country 
which families routinely disappeared, 
trailing bad checks and repossession 
papers. Adolescents drifted from 
city torn city, sloughing off both 
the past and the future snakes shed 
their skins, children who were never 
taught and would never now learn 
the games that had held the society 
together. People were missing. Chil- 
dren were missing. Parents were miss- 
ing. Those left behind filed desultory 
missing-persons reports, then moved 
themselves. 
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There here strong whiff class 
consciousness, innate conserva- 
tism—or more accurately, bit both. 
makes sense, given Didion’s status 
former Goldwater Republican (she 
started out writing for the National Re- 
view) turned social observer culture 
collapsing inward itself. This the 
source her cool, ironic distance: what 
she called, 2006 interview, her air 
“triangulation.” 

She addresses the same topic her 
preface Slouching. “My only advan- 
tage areporter,” she declares, “is that 
physically small, temperamen- 
tally unobtrusive, and neurotically 
inarticulate that people tend forget 
that presence runs counter their 
best interests. And always does. That 
one last thing remember: writers are 
always selling somebody out.” This is, you 
could argue, the basic rule journalism; 
like any reporter, Didion has negotiate 
access, which she then uses her own 
ends. But she also talking about the 
larger picture, the round-robin chaos 
and self-deception which permeates the 
book down its smallest details. 

Sometimes the chaos explicitly po- 
litical. “Comrade Laski, (M.- 
L.)”—the very title which makes tren- 
chant sport the tortured fragmentation 
the 1960s radical left—she profiles the 
twenty-six-year-old “General Secretary 
the Central Committee the Com- 
munist Party (Marxist-Leninist), 
splinter group Stalinist-Maoists who 
divide their energies between Watts and 
Harlem.” Despite this tongue-twister 
Michael Laski strikes Didion 
boy terrified chaos, living “an im- 
mutably ordered world.” Comrade Laski, 
she observes, “had with him small red 
book Mao’s poems, and talked 
squared the table, aligned with 
the table edge first vertically and then 
horizontally. understand who Laski 
you must have feeling for that kind 
compulsion. One does not think him 
eating, bed.” 

There’s mistaking the judgment 
that description, just there 
mistaking the sense that Lucille Mill- 
er’s greatest sin isn’t that she may have 
murdered her husband (Didion remains 
remarkably nuanced that issue), but 
that she comes from the wrong side 
the tracks. Yet the author recognizes 


something herself—something 
her inner weather—in the young ap- 
paratchik: 


the Michael Laskis this world, with 
those who live outside rather than in, 
those whom the sense dread 
acute that they turn extreme 
and doomed commitments: know 
something about dread myself, and 
appreciate the elaborate systems with 
which some people manage fill the 
void, appreciate all the opiates the 
people, whether they are accessible 
alcohol and heroin and promiscu- 
God History. 


something about dread myself. 
The phrase reverberates throughout her 
entire body work. “You are getting 
woman who somewhere along the line 
misplaced whatever slight faith she ever 
had the social contract, the ame- 
liorative principle, the whole grand 
pattern human endeavor,” Didion 
writes her 1979 essay collection The 
White Album. She continues: have 
trouble making certain connections. 
have trouble maintaining the basic no- 
tion that keeping promises matters 
world where everything was taught 


line from The White Album: “We tell 
ourselves stories order live.” But 
even that lovely sentiment doesn’t tell 
the entire story, Didion clarifies 
the next, less quotable paragraph: “Or 
least we'do for while.” 

Indeed, this tension between the 
need for narrative and the narrative- 
resistant “atomization” our culture 
the engine that drives Slouching To- 
wards Bethlehem. Again and again 
sense Didion’s subjects clinging 
shred story, some idea the way 
things ought done. 

When, late “Some Dreamers the 
Golden Dream,” Lucille Miller con- 
victed killing her husband, her con- 
fidante Sandy Slagle starts scream 
the courtroom. “Sandy, for God’s sake 
please don’t,” Lucille pleads, there 
were decorum for her situation—as 
the worst thing imaginable would 
make scene. “Marrying Absurd” 
highlights different sort disassocia- 
tion, between the tinseled banality 
the Las Vegas marriage mill and the de- 
sire, still prevalent the America the 
mid-1960s, get married candle- 
light satin Priscilla Boston wedding 
dress with Chantilly lace insets, tapered 
sleeves and detachable modified train.” 
first glance, this essay seems 


remember telling myself 1980, ‘Yes, 
that’s the story our time. The center 
does not hold, bad things happen 
good people, and the consolations 


narrative are shaky 


seems beside the point. The point itself 
seems increasingly obscure.” 

remember reading those sentences 
that early summer 1980, just days 
after devouring Slouching read the 
two books back back, which may 
why think them companion vol- 
umes), and telling myself, Yes, that’s 
precisely, that’s the story our time. The 
center does not hold, bad things happen 
good people, and the consolations 
narrative are shaky best. This would 
seem contradict Didion’s signature 


more than anthropological fluff 
piece. For Didion, though, it’s another 
chance explore the yawning gap be- 
tween who are and who think 
are, between those stories tell our- 
selves and the ways actually live. 

there way resolve this? Slouch- 
ing doesn’t offer much the way 
hope. One can always surrender 
nostalgia for kinder, gentler, less frag- 
mented era. Didion herself not im- 
mune this impulse, even she rec- 
ognizes the fleeting nature its charms. 
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“John Wayne: Love Song,” ostensibly 
report from the set The Sons Katie 
Elder, becomes unlikely evocation 
her own feelings loss and longing. “As 
happened,” she writes, did not grow 
the kind woman who the 
heroine Western, and although the 
men have known have had many vir- 
tues and have taken live many 


Today, the birthers 
exemplify our 
lack common 
narrative. 


places have come love, they have 
never been John Wayne, and they have 
never taken the bend the river 
where the cottonwoods grow. Deep 
that part heart where the artificial 
rain forever falls, that still the line 
wait hear.” 

The tone the Wayne piece remi- 
niscent “Goodbye All That,” the 
collection’s closing effort, and its most 
personal: scabrous account how the 
author fell out love with New York. 

“It easy see the beginnings things, 
and harder see the ends,” she insists, 
then catalogues all the ways her dream 
(that favorite Didion word) the city 
kind cosmopolitan fantasy fell 
apart. “That was the year, twenty- 
eighth,” she writes later the piece, 
“when was discovering that not all 
the promises would kept, that some 
things are fact irrevocable and that 
had counted after all, every evasion and 
every procrastination, every mistake, ev- 


number weeks ago, doesn’t remem- 
ber what number,” she writes about 
kid, sixteen, who has been 
shooting speed for three days, “and now 
he’ll take off for New York, ifhe can find 
aride. show him sign offering ride 
Chicago. wonders where Chicago 
Even four decades later, the moment 
leaves with feeling discomfort, 
almost physical sense just how badly 
things have gone wrong. 

This the story Didion tells through- 
out the essay, even she appears 
tell story all. There are hand- 
ful principals whom she periodi- 
cally returns: Max, who “drops 250- 
350-microgram tab [of acid] every six 
seven days,” and his teenage girlfriend, 
Sharon; Arthur Lisch, one the lead- 
ers the Diggers, who worries that the 
influx runaways the District will 
lead full-blown humanitarian crisis; 
Chet Helms, the Family Dog, who 
one the essay’s most revealing asides 
informs Didion that “fifty percent the 
population will under twenty- 
five” and “they got twenty billion irre- 
sponsible dollars spend.” (Long live 
the revolution, indeed.) The structure 
loose, even rambling. Yet the chance en- 
counters prompt some Didion’s most 
incisive commentary. one point, she 
meets pair teenage runways, Jeff 
and Debbie, and eventually notes: 


were seeing the desperate at- 
tempt handful pathetically un- 
equipped children create com- 
munity social vacuum. Once 
had seen these children, could 
longer overlook the vacuum, longer 
pretend that the society’s atomization 
could reversed. some point be- 
tween 1945 and 1967, had somehow 
neglected tell these children the 
rules the game happened 


meets five-year-old named Susan who 

“lives with her mother and some other 

people, just got over the measles, wants 

for Christmas, and particularly 

likes Coca-Cola, ice cream, Marty the 

Jefferson Airplane, Bob the Grateful 

Dead, and the beach.” Susan also trip- 
ping LSD. 

“For year now her mother has given 
her both acid and peyote,” Didion writes, 
her usual tone sun-bleached neu- 
trality. “Susan describes getting 
stoned.” Then, for the only time the 
essay—in the collection—her mask cool 
detachment drops. start ask any 
the other children High Kinder- 
garten get stoned, but falter the key 
words.” It’s simple moment. All these 
years later, however, evokes the depth 
the breakdown, the cost the frag- 
mentation, the loss the narrative. 

Slouching Towards Bethlehem un- 
doubtedly document its time, but 
also has lot say about the present, 
are. Barack Obama one descendant 
the cultural shift Didion traces these 
pages, with his patchwork story, self- 
constructed and stitched together 
sheer intention. Sarah Palin, with her 
blatant disregard for history, her cyni- 
cal faith her constituency’s willing- 
ness forget, another. The birthers 
and the 9/11 conspiracy theorists ex- 
emplify our lack common narrative, 
well the notion that belief alone 
now enough, certain quarters, 
make something true. “How much 
actually happened?” Didion asks 
one point. “Did any it? Why keep 
oneself all those scores.” Slouching 
Towards Bethlehem has anything tell 
us, it’s that these questions remain 
elusive when Didion first posed them, 


playing. Maybe had stopped be- 
lieving the rules ourselves, maybe 
were having failure nerve 
about the game. Maybe there were 
just too few people around the 
telling. 


ery word, all it.” 

It’s impossible, reading that, not 
think about the Haight-Ashbury essay 
account from ground zero the 


era much like this one, when, 
Yeats would have it, longer know 
“what rough beast, its hour come round 
born.” 


splintering everything, the atomiza- 
tion that Didion finds both fascinating 
and dreadful. Constructed series 
fragments that don’t much build 
circle around each other, like plan- 
ets around dead sun, the piece makes 
narrative out the absence narrative. 


This the warning mother meant 
give me, although was unnecessary 
the end. much wanted think 
myself stepchild the revolu- 
tion, was not wired for nihilism 
profound. the penultimate scene 


“He came from Los Angeles some “Slouching Towards Bethlehem,” Didion 
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The Price Admission 


Andrew Ross Sorkin’s debut and the limits access journalism 


DEAN STARKMAN 


must admit,” Sorkin wrote 
ing, was completely bowled over the 

turnout. was quite incredible reas- 
semble many characters from the book 

one room all together. For book that 
shows many these characters with 

their warts and all the midst the 

greatest panic their lives, tremen- 
dously grateful that they came out sup- 
port me.”— “Andrew Ross Sorkin’s Book 

Party Was Filled With Warts and 

New York magazine’s Daily Intel blog, 
anitem ona book party for Too Big Fail 

the Monkey Bar, October 21, 2009 


ANDREW ROSS SORKIN’S TOO BIG FAIL EXTRAORDINARY WORK RE- 
portage once-in-a-generation also something else: example 
access journalism par excellence. That’s not flaw, necessarily, but fact 
that colors nearly every paragraph this sprawling book. such, Too Big Fail 


Too Big Fail: 

The inside Story How 
Wall Street and Washington 
Fought Save the Financial 
System—and Themselves 

Andrew Ross Sorkin 
Viking 

600 pages, $32.95 


demonstrates both the potential and the limits the form. 


Anyone who finds TBTF less than satisfying work nonfiction, and I’m 
among them, must first acknowledge that this book places vast amounts new 


Lehman’s failure and rescue, 
viewed from the executive suite. 
instant best-seller, Sorkin’s the break- 
out book the crisis. Early reviews 
the financial press start euphoric and 
from there. And there’s reason 
for that. Without TBTF there would 
many things did not know. Who, for 
example, leaked the June 2008, story 
about Lehman’s last-ditch talks with 
Korean government entity, imperiling 
deal that could have been critical life- 
line? (Sorkin says Lehman brass believe 
was Erin Callan, the company’s CFO.) 
What does financial Armageddon look 
like? (Sorkin provides snapshot: 
“The Lehman board had already begun 
its meeting when the bankruptcy law- 
yers from Weil Gotshal, towing wheeled 
suitcases stuffed with documents, finally 
arrived.”) And what did Goldman 
Lloyd Blankfein say during critical 
meeting the New York Fed, the 
very day the government decided bail 
out AIG, sending billions dollars his 
own company? (“So, when the money 
going paid out?”) 

(Disclosure time: Goldman gave the 
business-press section run the Co- 
lumbia Journalism Review, known 
The Audit, $25,000 last year. Sorkin was 
big help creating The Audit one 
several advisers before ar- 
rived the spring 2007, and has since 
attended private breakfasts funders 
and journalists hosted The Audit 
discuss journalism and financial issues. 
End disclosure. Void where prohib- 
ited. See box top for details.) 

The book even includes glimpses into 
the thoughts various big shots. Want 
know what Tim Geithner was think- 
ing during particularly tense a.m. jog 
along the river lower Manhattan? 


information into the public record, information that probabiy only Sorkin could 
have gathered such quantity. When comes fact-gathering virtuosity, TBTF 
itself. What’s more, the facts have held up. What more you want 
from journalist? fair question. 

thirty-two-year-old New York Times columnist and editor, Sorkin burst onto 
the scene earlier the decade via series blockbuster scoops mergers and 
acquisitions. followed that with the creation DealBook, franchise within 
franchise the Times that breaks and aggregates financial news, amassing more 
than 200,000 loyal e-mail subscribers and many more regular readers. 

For his first book, Sorkin and his team interviewed more than two hundred 
people, gathering anecdotes most the key players the financial crisis: Paul- 
son, Bernanke, Geithner, Fuld, Blankfein, Dimon (especially Dimon), and many 


erly attributed material form streamlined chronology the months leading 


This what was all about, 
thought himself, the people who 
rise dawn get their jobs, all 
whom rely some extent the 
financial industry help power the 
economy. Never mind the stagger- 
ing numbers. Never mind the ruth- 
less complexity structured finance 
and derivatives, nor the million-dollar 
bonuses those who made bad bets. 
This what the saving the financial 
industry really about, reminded 
himself, protecting ordinary people 
with ordinary jobs. 
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more. The scenes are woven deftly together with previously reported and prop- 


Okay, not all anecdotes are created 
equal. And yes, the book packed with 
selective accounts media-savvy indi- 
viduals bent preserving their reputa- 
tions—no surprise, work that relies 
heavily access private conver- 
sations and thoughts. 

The book’s ultimate value the win- 
dow provides into how leading fig- 
ures the financial system behaved 
under the pressure the greatest pro- 
fessional crisis their lives, and the 
role played ego and face-saving dur- 
ing those historic times. knew that 
things the final months were chaotic 
and out control. What Sorkin illus- 
trates, and vivid journalistic detail, 
the madcap confusion frantic gov- 
ernment officials try engineer one 
merger after another between long- 
standing rivals while trying avoid 
the appearance doing just that. This 


exploration the roots the financial 

crisis, primers synthetic collateral- 
ized debt obligations, ruminations 

the nature greed, moral- 
izing, thumbsucking any kind. Any 
historical context here exists simply 

get readers the next tense conversa- 
tion the next glamorous location (the 

St. Regis, Sun Valley, Dick Fuld’s limo, 
and on). 

When Sorkin does take step back 
from his fly-on-the-wall reportage, his 
analysis and conclusions are unorigi- 
nal and middle the road. The prose 
pure newspaper-ese (“Wearing one 
his trademark off-the-rack, no-fuss 
suits and tortoise-rimmed glasses, Buf- 
fett....”). There are characters 
speak of. The protagonists are mostly 
stick figures, square-jawed types run- 
ning around with their hair fire, ut- 
tering dialogue straight out action 


Access reporting aims tell readers 
what the players said; accountability 
reporting aims tell readers what 

they did. themselves, neither will 


give you the full picture. 


leads some real voyeuristic pleasures. 
one memorable passage, Geithner 
plays matchmaker with Lehman’s Dick 
Fuld and Barclay’s Bob Diamond: 


“He knows calling,” Geith- 
ner assured [Fuld]. understand I’m 
supposed call you,” Fuld said when 
later reached Diamond. Diamond, 
however, was clearly flustered, 
thought had been explicit with 
Geithner that didn’t want talk 
directly Fuld about deal. deal 
would have brokered the U.S. 
government. think should talk,” 
Fuld said, trying engage with him. 

don’t see opportunity for here,” 
Diamond answered. 


Such scenes, which evoke Harold 
Pinter maybe Abbott and Costello, 
are thick the ground TBTF. They 
are its reason for being. 

What readers should not expect 
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movie. Three specimens should give you 
the idea: 


McGee shot nervous glance Mc- 
Dade, say, “We’re fucked.” 


For fuck’s sake, Wilkinson thought. 


“Why didn’t know this earlier? This 
fucking crazy.” 


Basically, TBTF the financial- 
crisis books. The world about blow 
up, and everybody Jack Bauer. Inter- 
estingly, the only figure emerge with 
least shred personality Dick 
Fuld. Sorkin has assembled much 
material the Lehman lifer that the 
reader able witness the unraveling 
his personality months stress 
and sleepless nights take their toll. Af- 
ter while, the only person who doesn’t 
know he’s finished Lehman 
Fuld himself. This, Sorkin makes clear, 


man who has sat through one too 
many conference calls: 


“Look into the whites eyes,” 
said. “There isn’t enough room for 
both the top here. both 
know that.” paused and stared 
Diamond intently. “I’m willing step 
aside make this work for the firm.” 


For all that, Sorkin’s account gives 
the impression that egomania and per- 
sonality clashes were rarely, ever, de- 
cisive the end; deals crashed, was 
because the numbers were what they 
were. one good scene, Chase banker 
named Tim Main embarrasses his boss, 
Jamie Dimon, during sales call tell- 
ing roomful AIG executives that 
important for clients “recognize their 
own problems and shortcomings.” 
Wall Street, this considered major 
faux pas. Main was taken off the deal. 
failed anyway. 

There wasn’t much anybody could 
this point. course, that’s the prob- 
lem with this book. 


FIRST GLANCE, SIMPLY THE 
latest book gain entrée the execu- 
tive suites where important decisions 
are made and recreate key scenes 
novelistic fashion. has drawn com- 
parisons classics such Bryan Bur- 
rough and John Helyar’s Barbarians 
the Gate (1990), but such comparisons 
are unfair all sides. Indeed, reread- 
ing Barbarians, which richer or- 
der magnitude, shows just how much 
power relations have shifted between 
journalists and Wall Street. Back then, 
access brought lot more. 

Sorkin’s book something different. 
was written hurry and quasi- 
real time. Its reliance gaining access 
key players nearly total, and those 
big shots are much more media-savvy 
than their predecessors. This throws the 
limits the form into high relief. 

All this important because there’s 
great battle going right now over 
the narrative the financial crisis—its 
causes, its costs, its meaning, and its 
implications. More than one reviewer 
has called the defining book 
the financial crisis, but that cannot 
true. The book itself makes such 
claims. And common tells that 


account the last few months be- 
fore the crash seen elites (even 
two hundred them) can’t hope 
encompass crisis this scope. This 
perspective would naturally generate 
narrative about these elites’ heroic ef- 
forts save the system, not one about 
why the system needed saving the 
first place. 

Meanwhile, there’s also mini-strug- 
gle going within business journalism 
itself over how best cover the crisis. 
Sorkin’s book helps draw bright line 
between deal journalism and the work 
accountability-oriented reporters. 
the former, the reporter-source rela- 
tionship more transactional, with 
focus securing insider access; the 
latter maintain greater distance from 
their subjects and rely for their material 
financial filings, lawsuits, whistle- 
blowers, short sellers, nonprofit groups, 
and dissidents all stripes—not insid- 
ers, but outsiders. happens, their 
sources were right about this crisis, 
while Sorkin’s insiders were part 
the problem. 

sharp profile the author 
New York magazine last November, Ga- 
briel Sherman recounts dispute be- 
tween Sorkin and two Times colleagues, 
Don Van Natta Jr. and Gretchen Mor- 
genson. The two investigative reporters 
suggested that Sorkin’s book had “piggy- 
backed” critical information they had 
obtained about secret ethics waiver 
that allowed Henry Paulson negotiate 
with his old firm, Goldman. The dispute 
isn’t important itself. Yet vividly jux- 
taposes Sorkin, whose stock-in-trade 
gaining the trust the powerful, with 
two reporters who adopt more con- 
frontational approach. 

Bill Keller, the Times’s executive 
editor, defended his young star pa- 
pering over the differences between 
the two reporting strategies. heart, 
Keller wrote e-mail Sherman, 
Sorkin classic beat reporter.” From 
Keller’s point view, apparently, this 
acceptable bit newsroom diplo- 
macy. But readers. least those eager 
understand exactly what they’re read- 
ing, don’t benefit from this blurring 
distinctions. 

course, there more than one ap- 
proach business reporting. Take, for 
example, Bloomberg’s Mark Pittman, 


Virtually all the institutions cited, not 
mention several the individuals 
barking out forceful commands, played 
key roles causing the very crisis they 
are shown here seeking ameliorate. 


noted investigator who wrote muckrak- 
ing exposés about Goldman’s issuance 
defective and the like. Pittman, 
who died unexpectedly last November, 
was known some circles “the man 
who sued the Fed,” the reporter behind 
Bloomberg suit pry loose details 
about the central bank’s trillion-dollar 
emergency lending programs. 

While Pittman’s adversarial style paid 
major dividends, should obvious 
that his approach would not gain him 
the kind telepathic rapport that Sorkin 
seems have developed with the Fed 
chairman (“...the towering white peaks 
the Tetons offered majestic view, but 
one that longer took Ben Bernanke’s 
breath away the way once had.”) 

Readers should aware the dif- 
ferences reporting styles and under- 
stand them for what they are: division 
labor. Neither will give you the full 
picture; one aims tell you what the 
players said, while the other tells you 
what they did. 

But even with that caveat, TBTF does 
show some the downside relying 
heavily Wall Street insiders. For 
one thing, six hundred pages, there’s 
surprisingly little news here. noted, 
there torrent previously unre- 
ported facts—but most them amount 
historical footnotes, not major rev- 
elations that alter our fundamental 
understanding events. One notable 
exception: Sorkin demonstrates that 
Goldman executives’ bluster about the 
firm’s viability was just that—bluster. 
They were terrified. most the big 
questions, Sorkin’s details tend sup- 
port official versions events (which 
not necessarily bad thing). The re- 
visionist charge that the decision let 
Lehman fail was made bad faith 
contradicted the book’s depiction 
Paulson “straight-shooting Midwest- 
erner”) selflessly and tirelessly trying 


the right thing, despite ankle-bit- 
ing from the press and Congress. Like- 
wise, Sorkin helps debunk the theory 
that Goldman engineered the bail- 
out with scene that shows Geithner 
himself floating the idea. 

It’s worth remembering this point 
that was Gretchen Morgenson, fol- 
lowed closely Pittman, who first un- 
covered the story about Goldman’s inter- 
est the bailout back September 
2008. sense, the rest the business 
press has been following them ever since, 
acting though the information had 
popped out toaster. 

would far say that despite 
the quote the top this story, TBTF 
doesn’t even deliver many warts. The 
catty zingers, embarrassing screw-ups, 
and devious are surprisingly 
few and far between, though Lehman’s 
number two, Joe Gregory, does take 
the chin more than once. 


THE BIGGEST PROBLEM, COURSE, 
not the shortage dirt. that the 
book requires readers forget that vir- 
tually all the institutions cited, not 
mention several the individuals bark- 
ing out forceful commands, played key 
roles causing the very crisis they are 
shown here seeking ameliorate. 

say that this book suffers from its 
narrow focus wild understatement. 
History here begins with the collapse 
Bear Stearns the spring 2008 and 
ends with the collapse Lehman Broth- 
ers the fall. Everybody’s scrambling, 
but it’s never clear exactly what caused 
the problems the first place. 

Martian reading TBTF would have 
inkling that Fuld, Paulson, Citigroup, 
and the like were essentially cleaning 
their own mess. This creates sense 
disconnect you can drive Town Car 
through. Take this scene 2008 din- 
ner for the Summit Washington, 
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which Paulson shares his anxieties 
about leverage with Fuld: 


worried lot things,” Paul- 
son now told Fuld, singling out new 
IMF report estimating that mortgage- 
and real-estate related writedowns 
could total $945 billion the next 
two years. said was also anx- 
ious about the staggering amount 
leverage—the amount debt eq- 
uity—that the investment banks were 
still using juice their returns. That 
only added enormous risk the sys- 
tem, complained. 


But was Goldman, with Paulson 
the helm, that strenuously lobbied for 
looser capital requirements 2004, un- 


the sort leverage that Paul- 


son seen fretting about. And was 


Paulson’s Goldman (as Pittman’s report- 


ing revealed back 2007) that did more 


than its share create the defective se- 


curities that are seen melting down 


TBTF. Sorkin explains none this. 
for Fuld, surely some passing men- 


Lehman’s role fueling pred- 


atory lending and toxic underwriting 


would have helped readers put the mad- 
cap events 2008 context. was 
the Times itself, after all, that revealed 
how deeply intertwined Lehman was 


predatory lending with seminal 2000 
exposé Diana Henriques and Low- 
ell Bergman, work that was amplified 


other reporters, including The Wall 
Street Journal’s Mike Hudson 2007. 
Lehman’s (and Wall Street’s) neck-deep 
involvement subprime hardly se- 


cret this point. 
And it’s not only backstory that gets 
tossed off the private plane. exposé 


The Wall Street Journal October 
2008 made devastating case that the 


weeks before the fall—which say, 


right the middle Sorkin’s timeline— 


Fuld and his team had grossly misrepre- 
sented Lehman’s financial position. 


get any hint this from TBTF? No. 
Instead, are offered glance Fuld’s 
morale-building techniques: 


encourage teamwork, adopted 
point system similar the one that 
used reward his son, Richie, when 
played hockey. Fuld taped his son’s 
game and would inform him: “You get 
one point for goal, but two points 
for assist.” 


Fuld clearly cooperated fully for this 
book. happens, the only figure 
whose motives are explicitly character- 
ized—as someone who “driven less 
greed than overpowering desire 
preserve the firm loved.” 

some degree, TBTF suffers from 
what call the Avatar problem. the 
movie, youthful outsider immerses 
himself exotic culture larger- 
than-life figures, and ultimately begins 
see things from their point view. 
Indeed, winds riding the big red 
Banshee. 

the book’s final paragraphs Sor- 
kin finally drops the mask objectiv- 
ity and offers his own view the pro- 
tagonists. reports that Jamie Dimon 
sent note encouragement Hank 
Paulson, which the JPMorgan Chase 
CEO quoted Teddy Roosevelt’s famous 


“man the arena” passage (“It not 


the critic who counts: not the man who 
points out how the strong man stumbles 
where the doer deeds could have 
done better. The credit belongs the 
man who actually the arena....”). 
Sorkin writes: 


was quote for Dimon 

have chosen. While Rocsevelt’s 

words describe hero, they were 

deeply ambiguous about whether that 

hero succeeded failed. And 

with Paulson, Geithner, Bernanke and 

the dozens public and private-sec- 
tor figures who populate this drama. 
will left history judge how 
they fared during their own time “in 

the arena.” 


This is, sense, Wall Street’s view 
itself: well-intentioned men who dare 
take risks while timid souls (the press, 
politicians, investors, borrowers, tax- 
payers) carp and complain. doesn’t 
take much critical distance realize 
that this not the whole story, not 
long shot. 

For all its flaws, TBTF remains work 
extraordinary reportage that gives 
readers access some the nation’s 
most powerful financial figures. It’s also 
areminder, however, that Wall Street, 
nothing ever free. 


DEAN STARKMAN Kingsford Capital 
Fellow. runs The Audit, our online critique 
business and economic journalism. 


BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 


JAMES BOYLAN 


The Death and Life 
American Journalism: 

The Media Revolution That 
Will Begin the Worid Again 
Robert McChesney and 
John Nichols 

Nation Books 

334 pages, $26.95 


OBSERVING THE QUICKEN- 
ing deterioration 
journalism have 
known it, two media 
reformers—Robert 
McChesney the University 
Illinois and John Nichols, 
Washington correspondent 
for The Nation—have 
rushed forward with this 
tract, which contains 
their prescriptions for the 
reinvigoration journalism 
the lubricant 
democracy. They conclude 
that the decline the 
advertiser-supported mass 
news industry irreversible. 
must said that history 
supports their view, least 
concerns the newspaper. 
For least sixty years, 
Americans have become 
less and less newsprint- 
reading nation. The 
inevitable result has been 
the decline and possible fall 
our most long-lived news 
institutions. Not pausing 
mourn, McChesney and 
Nichols address themselves 
what institutions might 
rise succeed the old, 
‘and how. They mention 
range ideas for news 
organizations that might 
survive means other than 
advertising, and eventually 
conclude that there must 
government support, even 
the cost breaching the 
wall that allegedly separates 


Illustration Serge Bloch 


Forget the clichéd view 

the First Amendment, 
they say—the idea that 

any relationship with 
government anathema 
and leads censorship. The 


government has already 


offered many forms 
support the crumbling old 
media, ranging from postal 
subsidies special antitrust 
arrangements. McChesney 
and Nichols, however, 

want something different: 
government funding that 
would support the creation 
new and more democratic 
institutions, especially local 
ones. They particularly like 


the opportunities offered 


(low-profit limited 
liability companies), 


innovative structure that 
allows access greater 
variety resources than the 


standard nonprofit setup. 
The authors are careful 


say that theirs are not the 


only proposals possible, and 
they credit others already 


working the same 


problems, notably Leonard 


Downie Jr. and Michael 
Schudson, authors “The 
government from journalism. 


Reconstruction American 


Journalism” (issued 
the Columbia 
University Graduate 
School Journalism 
last fall), paper 
that overlaps with 
this book many 
respects. all 
sounds splendidly 
promising. However, 
these proposed 
innovations have 
yet encounter 
the real test—that is, 
convincing both the 
public and the government 
that must bring them into 
being. 


God and the Editor: 

Search for Meaning 
The New York Times 

Robert Phelps 
Syracuse University Press 
284 pages, $29.95 


THIS NEW MEMOIR 
Robert Phelps boasts 
curious title, especially since 
the author nonbeliever. 
But Phelps asserts that 
journalism was his only 
religion, position that 
softened only after the 
death his wife fifty-six 
years. The heart the book 
involves the two decades 
the author spent working 
for his deity choice, The 
New York Times. (Disclosure: 
spouse, and supported the 
discrimination suit that she 
and others filed.) Phelps 
served almost entirely in- 


house supervising editor 


rather than reporter. His 
great ambition was reach 
major inside position, that 
national editor. But during 
his years the paper, the 
tide turned against desk 


people, and was the famed 
former reporters who rose 
the top: Abe Rosenthal, 
Harrison Salisbury, Max 
Frankel, Tom Wicker, Gene 
Roberts. Phelps abhorred 
Rosenthal’s imperial style, 
which kept reporters 

tight leash. Instead, 
sought what calls 

“Partnership Editor,” with 
lighter, more laissez-faire 
approach. “My operating 
philosophy,” recalls, “was 
let the reporter write 

the story his her 

own fashion long 
told the news with clarity 
and didn’t violate Times 
standards.” Self-effacement, 
turned out, did not earn 
him promotions. Phelps 
ultimately moved The 
Boston Globe, the days 
before was bought 

the Times, and there ended 
his journalism career. The 
author provides valuable 
window into the paper’s 
great feuds and crises (his 
retelling the Times’s 
near-miss Watergate 

particular treat) without 
making himself the center 
the drama. Indeed, 
frequently concedes that 
those who soared past him 
did better job than 
would have. God and the 
long and honorable working 
life; the book came out 
Phelps was the cusp 
ninety years old. cur 


JAMES BOYLAN the founding 
editor the Columbia 
Journalism Review and professor 
emeritus journalism and 


history the University 


Massachusetts—Amherst. 
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ESSAY 


Critical Condition 


Can retailer-sponsored book review keep its critical hands clean? 


JORDAN MICHAEL SMITH 


CHRISTOPHER HAYES EUROPEAN-STYLE SOCIAL DEMOCRAT, WHO WORKED 
the left-leaning These Times before assuming his current job the equally 
left-leaning Nation. Not too many decades ago, this exemplary progressive would 
likely have reviewed books for such highbrow bastions Commentary Dissent 
(if got lucky) The New York Review Books. But this 2010. instead Hayes 
covers books for promotional Web site run the world’s largest book chain. 

The art-and-commerce hybrid question The Barnes Noble Review, which 
launched October 2007. came about when Steve Riggio teamed with 
James Mustich, publisher Common Reader, which had expired the previous 
year. the Common Reader was precursor Mustich’s current project: 
literate, highly respected catalogue little-known titles, which not only sold 
but sometimes republished under its own imprint. But BNR, with its prominent 
placement the Barnes Noble site, arguably elevates corporate sponsorship 
literary publication new levels. 

One might think that independent-minded writers would cold the idea 
reviewing books for massive corporate entity. Yet respected names have flocked 
BNR. Along with Hayes, such heavyweights philosopher A.C. Grayling, mu- 
sic critic Robert Christgau, and cartoonist Ward Sutton are all regular contribu- 
tors. are Ezra Klein and Michael Dirda, both The Washington Post, well 
prominent critics like Brooke Allen, Laura Miller, and Adam Kirsch. era 
when each week brings word collapsing literary magazine shrinking news- 
paper section, BNR just may the future American book reviewing. And sur- 
prisingly, few authors, critics, editors seem troubled that. 

course, difficult find anybody pleased with the state book review- 
ing (at least the newspaper variety) the United States. The list casualties 
depressingly familiar. The Atlanta Journal-Constitution, the Orlando Sentinel, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, the Chicago Tribune, The San Diego Union-Tribune, and the 
Raleigh News Observer all have drastically scaled back their coverage books. 
Both The Washington Post and the Los Angeles Times collapsed their freestanding 
Sunday sections into the body the paper. 

The damage has been even deeper smaller papers and regional magazines. 
Sam Tanenhaus, the editor what arguably remains this country’s most presti- 
gious reviewing medium, The New York Times Book Review, believes that “what 
most danger being lost are the smaller, local papers that give authors di- 
rect, reader-friendly connections” their audience. National outlets like The New 
Republic The New Yorker, which survive the strength their political 
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cultural coverage, are unlikely throw 
book criticism overboard. But the 
local newspapers that are hemorrhag- 
ing, argues Tanenhaus. 

For newspaper owners, the standard 
defense that they’re acceding the 
realities the market. struggling busi- 
ness will cut where can, goes the ar- 
and book coverage longer 
popular enough with readers adver- 
tisers justify its cost. Newspapers are 
simply giving the public what wants. 

Some critics, however, see more 
ominous development. They view the 
book review’s demise index cul- 
tural decline. Either the public longer 
likes read, has grown accustomed 
getting its literary intelligence online— 
and for free. Both scenarios amount 
bad news, Tanenhaus says. “People’s at- 
tention spans are shorter,” says. “And 
the sense the value literature 
whole has been diminished.” 

Others are not sure. de- 
cline,” insists Louis Menand, frequent 
book reviewer for The New Yorker. “It’s 

“Zagatization” book reviewing—a pro- 
cess spearheaded Amazon, where 
prospective reader may offered thou- 
sands capsule assessments particu- 
lar title. Assigned book review not long 
ago, Menand logged the e-com- 
merce site find twenty-five customer 
reviews already posted. suddenly felt 
very unnecessary,” laughs. The days 
when figures like Edmund Wilson and 
Walter Lippmann ruled the critical (or 
political) roost are long gone, Menand 
says. “And that’s good principle,” 
adds, “because means that more people 
are writing more products.” 

Purists might blanch this demotion 
books mere product, but Mustich 
takes the argument step further, as- 
serting that the success BNR turns the 
dire prophecies their heads. “It’s 
sign cultural energy that book chain 
supporting venture with credibil- 
ity,” says. 

Mustich suggests that print reviews 
have assisted digging their own graves. 
major reason that they’re dying, 
believes, that they’re boring. “They 
didn’t engage readers fresh way,” 
says. “Many [print] reviews are for- 
mulaic, focusing more assessments 
than replicating the excitement 
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reading book.” Mustich also faults the 
analytical slant taken many reviewers, 
which may cause them overlook the 
fact that readers love books even when 
they’re not perfect. 

Whether the print review makes 
comeback slinks off oblivion, Mus- 
tich thinks the act reading itself 
healthy shape. “There tendency the 
book industry see the decline print 
due people reading less,” says. 

“But think people are reading more.” 

The numbers seem belie Mustich’s 
optimism. 2007 report the National 
Endowment for the Arts found that de- 
spite rising education levels and the ubiq- 
uity Twilight and Harry Potter, citi- 
zens are reading less—in almost every 
age group. More and more Americans are 
declining read even single book per 
year. are believe these statistics, 
book reviews may dying simply be- 
cause people read less everything. 

True, the NEA report was criticized 
for what some considered its flawed 
methodology. particular, noted Ste- 
ven Johnson the Guardian, the report 
was “heavily biased towards words ona 
printed page,” versus their online coun- 
terparts. The NEA fired back, pointing 
out that the study was careful mea- 
sure online reading habits well 
consumption the printed page—the 
trends were still disturbing. the same 
time, the authors cited British Library 
study highlighting the shallow analytical 
and critical skills associated with Web 
reading. “Society dumbing down,” that 
report had bluntly concluded. 

Score one for the pessimists! 
maybe not: fans BNR would argue 
those who fret that the book will soon 
obsolete the phonograph. The 
online publication not only surviving, 
growing, even flourishing. Mustich 
will not give specific figures, but De- 
cember 2009 the site reached 50,000 
unique visitors, its highest number 
far, according Compete.com, site 
that measures Web traffic. And Mus- 
tich determined tinker with the 
book-review form itself. “We’re going 
experiment with slide shows and il- 
lustrated reviews,” says, although it’s 
not clear how these multimedia accou- 
trements will revolutionize supposedly 
moribund genre. 
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era when each week brings word 
collapsing literary magazine 
shrinking newspaper section, The 
Barnes Noble Review just may 

the future American book reviewing. 


Indeed, what’s notable about BNR 
how traditional the writing is. “The re- 
views [at BNR] work the same any- 
where else,” says Laura Miller, staff 
writer Salon who has also written for 
Mustich’s site. Miller says the tone and 
length the pieces BNR evoke The 
New York Times Book Review rather than 
the relative informality Salon. even 
Mustich finds print reviewing dull, it’s 
not clear that his own site doing any- 
thing differently when comes down 
actual prose. 

Nor clear how BNR will ulti- 
mately cope with its overt commercial- 
ism, which embodied its very name. 
Mustich admits that expects some ini- 
tial skepticism from readers, who might 
well suspect the site public re- 
lations gambit the part its parent 
company. “We counter that skepticism 
with quality,” argues. “If people read 
the site, they can determine that are 
doing what purport do.” draws 
sharp distinction between reviewing 
and selling, and adamant about his in- 
dependence. “They have never tried 
influence judgment. The first attempt 
would have been the last,” declares, 
sounding like nerdy Dirty Harry. 

Not everyone convinced. “Crit- 
icism’s content should free any 
commercialism,” says Art Winslow, 
former literary editor The Nation. 
Barnes Noble brand name, and 
BNR contributors are effect endorsing 
it, says: “Barnes Noble has found 
another way sell books, and that’s the 
Review.” Winslow says the motivations 
that into the site inevitably taint its 
integrity. wouldn’t write there.” 

Even Winslow, however, concedes 
that BNR retains strong measure edi- 
torial independence from its corporate 
overlords. Reviewers (who are, not in- 
cidentally, paid more than they would 
receive print publication, thanks 


the largesse Steve Riggio) are per- 
mitted blast away the product 
without any thought given lost sales. 
Christopher Hayes, for example, took 
Ralph Nader’s recent novel, Only the 
Super-Rich Can Save Us!, and delivered 
dismal affair: gracelessly written, plod- 
dingly plotted, and long,” wrote. “Oh 
God long. And political tract 
advances conception politics both 
grossly condescending and depressingly 
elitist.” Surely that about far from 
breathless blurb one could imag- 
ine—it’s more like warning from the 
surgeon general. 

the other hand, there “Add 
Cart” button next Hayes’s takedown: 
areminder that all those deflationary ad- 
jectives are sponsored But 
Mustich reiterates his claim editorial 
autonomy, which says has been the 
rule from the very beginning. Hayes and 
Miller both corroborate this claim, with 
the latter declaring that the site may 

“blue-chip soon,” high its quality. 

Mustich’s undertaking hardly marks 
the first fusion commerce and criti- 
cism. There Amazon’s experimenta- 
tion with both in-house and customer 
reviews, and The Reader’s Catalog 
1,382-page behemoth floated Random 
House 1989, like Common Reader 
steroids). Even The New York Review 
Books has its own line books, relent- 
lessly hawked the magazine’s pages. 
BNR may take this collusion step fur- 
ther, but difference degree, not 
kind. Hayes put it, “It’s like the lines 
from the Bob Dylan song: ‘It may the 
devil, may the Lord, but you’re 
gonna have serve 
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MICHAEL SCHUDSON AND JULIA SONNEVEND 


EVEN THE WAYS THINK ABOUT REV- 
olutionary forces shape our revolutions. 
Revolutions are products multiple in- 
stitutional and personal decisions, in- this column, the authors 
ventions, and adaptations. current scholarly writing 
about journalism for fresh 
what commonly call Suggestions for possible 
revolutions—including the digital revo- mention are welcome 
lution—as others. Technology matters, theresearchreport@cjr.org 
course, but the technology itself, 
pencil the Internet, hard sepa- 
rate from the economics and politics 
its use, and harder still isolate from 
the ways thinking embedded the 
very design the technology’s hardware and software. 

There’s nice illustration this phenomenon “Rethinking Hard and Soft 
News Production: From Common Ground Divergent Paths” (Journal Com- 
munication, March 2009) Pablo Boczkowski. Boczkowski associate 
professor communication studies Northwestern and the author Digitizing 
the News (2004), one the first book-length studies the online 
U.S. newspapers. Here focuses his native Argentina with ethnographic 
study “hard” and “soft” news production Clarin.com, the largest online news 
operation—operated the largest newspaper—in the country. 

2004, Clarin.com (launched 1996) went through major organizational 
redesign: both the Web site and the newsroom producing were divided into two 
units. Ultimo Momento was meant disseminate up-to-date “hard” news content, 
while Conexiones provided “soft” “feature” news. This reflected the print-cen- 
tered assumption that hard and soft news have different relationships time: the 
former breaking news whose value part its immediacy; the latter’s value 
more time-independent quality interesting-ness rather than newness. 

The two departments shared the same fifth-floor newsroom working-class 
neighborhood Buenos Aires. Only hallway separated them, but their workspaces 
were very different. The Ultimo Momento area was crowded with people and ob- 
jects—three rows desks, each with six workstations, some desks with many screens. 
Journalists scanned multiple screens while talking and often shouting one another. 
The several television sets were almost always on. contrast this lively frenetic 
environment, the Conexiones group was quiet and calm. There were only two rows 
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workstations, and one television that 
was almost never on. People rarely shared 
desks computers and often listened 
music with headphones on. Talk among 
colleagues was much less frequent 
boisterous than across the hall. 

Ultimo Momento journalists pro- 
duced most their stories less than 
two hours (each person was expected 
write six seven stories day). These 
journalists largely drew their stories 
from wire stories, Clarin’s print edition, 
and other online news sources. Conex- 
iones journalists, required produce 
just two three stories week, took 
hours several days articles. They 
used many more original sources and 
were required include least three 
sources new (not recycled) informa- 
tion per story. Ultimo Momento jour- 
nalists regularly updated their stories— 
working mostly the headlines and the 
leads while making only slight adjust- 
ments the body the stories. Their 
soft-news peers Conexiones focused 
their efforts the body the story and 
rarely updated story once was posted. 
And while Ultimo Momento journalists 
mixed fast information-sharing technol- 
ogies with voiced shouted negotiation, 
blurring the boundaries between “vir- 
tual” and “real” news production, Con- 
exiones journalists relied much less 
the speed-enhancing features the dig- 
ital newsroom than more traditional 
interview-based newsgathering. 

This close, over-the-shoulder look 
one online news operation Argentina 
was conducted 2005. The online site 
has been redesigned twice since then, 
and the print and online operations have 
merged into integrated newsroom. 
Still, Boczkowski tells us, his recent ex- 
aminations Clarin.com suggest that the 
diverging workplace logic hard and soft 
news has left its imprint. The next time 
you read that “online journalism is...” 

“online journalism does...” such and such, 
it’s worth recalling the Boczkowski rule: 
online journalism, like print journalism, 
can variety things. Print-based 
distinctions types and modes sto- 
rytelling survive online. 
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